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for dd to be made in edvence. 
ON THE SPIRITUAL’ BLESSINGS WHICH 

Gospel:itaparts all spirituat. blessings 


ene Spirit, unto the Father.’ How great the 
ice; that creatures so unworthy should be al- 
owed freedom of approach to the Majesty of 
heaven! Is it not wonderful, that they who 
were alienated from God, rebels against his 
vernment, and violators of his law, should 
ve liberty to draw near with humble confi- 
dence? Instead of frowning us from his pre- 
sence, or ‘swearing in his wrath that we 
through the dispensation of his grace, we s 
find is this privilege obtained 
in virtue of human worthiness; for, if none 
were granted access before they were worthy, 
the throne of grace would be without a sup- 
pliant.. Come, because you are ready to perish ; 
because there is no other refuge, no other hope, 
no other way of escape. ‘ Having boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, let 
us draw near.’ Let it also be our prayer and 
endeavour, that hundreds of millions ignorant of 
this ‘new and living way,’ may be favoured 
with the revelation of it. ‘To our fellow men 
in every clime, may the joyful intelligence be 
speedily announced, *T'o him that knocketh,’ the 
door of mercy ‘shall be opened !’ | 
The Gospel admits to the love of the Sa- 
r viour.—By means of it, the believer compre- 
“S hends in some measure His love, ‘ which pas- 
| seth knowledge ;’ he is enabled to see the tender 


> 


y workings of his heart towards him. That heart, 
too, is opened to all, who, self-condemned, seek 
salvation throughthe cross. Who can conceive 


the worth of the love of Christ? Make not 


of his love to yqu. His is the origin of yours ; 
* we love him because he first loved us ;’ and but 
for the exercise of the former, the latter had 
never existed. Nor does his love, like yours, 
fluctuate; it is everlasting as the bosom whence 
it flows, unchangeable as the Being ‘ with whom 
is no variableness.’ Your salvation depends, 
not on your love to Chtist, but on-Christ’s love to 
yous on his spotless righteousness and atoning 
lood. However his dispensations may vary, 
his love remains the same—the same in its prin- 
ciple, though expressed by rebukes—the ‘ same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever ;’ unaffected 
y time, by vicissitude, or by backsliding. ‘ As 
the Father hath loved me, so have! loved you,’ 
-—loved you with an.affection similar in degrees 
= in constancy, in duration. If we are indeed the‘ 
objects of this love—if we have been refreshed 
> and cheered: with its precious tokens and [ruits, 
_ we, shall feel solicitous that others, who stand 
in_equal need of its comforts, may be brought 
the enjoyment of it. For this purpose, we 
shall readily aid in im to them that bless- 
ed. Book which proclaims it—which is the in- 
spi record of its marvellous designs, and 
manifestation, and achievements.. 
i The Gospel unfolds the method of justifica- 
Ze tion before God.—-Through sin, man came short 
| of the perfection of his law, and, contracting | 
ilt, incurred his righteous displeasure. But, 
the wonders of redeeming love! ‘ Christ suf- 
: fered, the Just One for the unjust, that he might 
* bring us to God ;’ and ‘ by Him all that believe 
. are justified from all things.’ Through the 
t cross the channel of mercy is opened, that sin- 
. ners may obfain redemption by his blood. How 
adapted is this subject to warm our cold affec- | 
tions, and win our rebellious hearts to God! 
Who can listen to the sweet notes of the Gos- 
pel, without feeling heavenly melody thrill 
through the soul? hat sublimer theme can 
engage the contemplations of angels, or what 
nobler song: employ the harps of glorified spi- 
rits, than, * Worthy is the Lamb that was slain ”” 
Q, that the devotees of popery, the votaries of 
idolatry, the followers of the false prophet, ex- 
perienced the peace and consolation which this 
delightful subject, when reveeled ‘ in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit,’ is so calculated to yield! Be 
it our desire and care to communicate to them, 
as extensively.as possible, the knowledge of ‘ the 
mystery of godliness.’ Let us not grudge a 
portion of our substance to send them those sa- 
cred oracles, more precious than ‘ thousands of 
gold and silver,’ which discover the way of par- 
don’; which furnish the solution of a problemf 
paramount importance to every human being, 
and which created intellect had attempted in 
‘vain to solve—* How can man be justified with 
God? Ought we not to proclaim to our breth- 
ren of fieukioit in distant lands, the name of 
him who is ‘ the propitiation for the sins of the 
orld? 
The Gospel introduces to the fellowship of 
the Spirit.—The children of are all par- 
‘takers of ‘ one spirit.’ The Spirit that dwelt in 
their Divine Head, pervades, inspires, and unites 
them; illumining their minds, dilating their 
hearts, and controlling their wills. What a fa- 
voured and digni community! ‘ Behold, 
how ‘and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity True Christians, how- 
ever they differ on minor points, cordially con- 
‘cur in aiming at the honour of their Redeemer. 
“They derogate not from his glory, by denying 
‘his Godhead; nor depreciate the efficacy of his 
‘atonement, by seeking salvation by works. 
One Spirit actuates, governs and renovates them 
‘all’; * there is one hope, one Lord, one faith; one 
baptism.’ Professing to belong to this select 
society, this family of adoption, this brother- 
hood of putity and love, let us seek its prospe- 
rity by an enlargement of its membership. That 
an end so desirable may be attained, we must 
extend the chatter of its priviléges, the code of 
its constitution and laws. Divine Agent, ‘ con- 
‘firm the word by signs following!’ Enrich, 
with ‘thy saving influences, the hearts of many 
yet strangers to converting grace! Oh, that a 
‘people may be willing in thy day of power;’ 
‘ their understandings ‘ light in the Lord ;’- their 
bodies témples of the Holy Ghost ;’ their souls 
‘habitations of God ‘through the Spirit,’—con- 
~gecrated for “his residence, appropriated to his 
service, honoured and with his commu- 
nion | 
“The Gospel provides for satictification.— 
How ‘consolatory the* promise, ‘A new heart 
will Tgive you!’ Let those who feel their need 
-of this‘ blessing, approach with hdly boldness 
s the throne ‘of grace, and plead the promise. A 
heart, remember, is the ‘seal of adoption, 
: ‘the earnest of the undefiled inheritance, the sure 
~ evidence of pardon and acceptance. Par be it 
“from us to grieve the least of the saints by af. 


firming, that, if ‘born of the Spirit,’ they will 
| be exempted from indwelling sin. 
| rate, while’in the body, will ever experience an 


| nal to the spiritual principle: ‘the flesh lusting 


piles, | this deliverance from the ‘ bondage of corrup- 


'| Only through the Knowledge and obedience of 


| to thy word.’ 


your love to him the criterion by which to judge | C, 


‘led 
vex afer with the prevalence of the disease, to 


tant of earth, as well as an heir of immortality ; 


ample of philanthropy. 


avoidance of whatever would pollute the heart, 
and debase the character. Its professed aim, as 


affections,’ the suppression of evil and the furth- 
erance of undefiled morality—to ‘ redeem from 
all iniquity,’ and transform into the Divine 
image. Did the Gospel universally prevail, and 
its spirit pervade and actuate every breast, what 
a delightful spectacle would the moral aspect of 
the world exhibit |—‘ the wilderness and the so- 


eth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth 
the things that are sown in it to spring forth; 
so the Lord God would cause righteousness and 
em to spring forth before all the’ nations.’ 


and bless us, and cause his face to shine upon 


all the supposed obstacles ef low birth and un- 


| Tyne, he was himself an apprentice and indus- 


-career only proved what surpassing purity and 
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The regene- 
internal warfare, from the opposition of a car- 


against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh ;’ the * law in the members’ striving for the 
mastery over the ‘law of the mind.’ But ‘ sin 
shall not have dominion over them, for they are 
under grace.’ How is this change of nature, 


tion,’ this purification from moral defilement, to 
be effected ? ‘How are the children of degene- 
racy to be ‘transformed by the renewing of 
their minds’ into the image of the Holy One? 


that system of truth and holiness which is the 
grand instrament, the appointed means of spiri- 
tual renovation. ‘Sanctify them through thy 
truth.’ ‘ Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
his way? By taking heed thereto according 
Brethren, do we wish to hear of 
immortal beings rescued from the power of de- 
pravity, adorned with the graces of the Spirit, 
and restored to the honours of original right- 
r the indispensable 
accomplishment of 
effects so excellent, so glorious, of their acquaint- 
ance with the scheme of instruction and precept 
contained in those Scriptures which are ‘ given by 
inspiration of God.’ In us may they ‘dwell 
richly, in all wisdom ;’ and, imbibing their prin- 
ciples, and proving their efficacy, we shall 
zealously co-operate for diffusing them. By 
the belief of their doctrines, and compliance with 
their requirements, may the polluted be purified, 
the proud humbled, the stubborn subdued, ‘ the 
disobedient turned to the wisdom of the just,’ 
and men of corrupt minds made ‘ new creatures 
in Christ Jesus !’ 

The Gospel furnishes the relief of every 
want, and an antidote to every woe.—The world 
may be viewed as one vast hospital, and its in- 
habitants as sinking under a malignant disease, 
that preys with fatal fury upon the spiritual 
constitution. But, ah! how few know of the 
physician who alone is able to remove their 
maladies! No human medicine can cure the 
plague of the heart, no prescription of created 
skill cleanse from the leprosy of sin. The re- 
medy of divine wisdom possesses sovereign vir- 
tue. In no instance has it fuiled ; it is suited to 
the distemper under all its varying symptoms, 
and in its apparently hopeless stages ¢and, right- 
ly administered, counteracts its deadliest viru- 
lence, and recovers from its most alarming 
inroads. ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee ;’ and 
what so effectual to correct evil dispositions, and 
reform bad habits, as the love of Christ ‘ shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost?’ Who 
ever applied to him and received no benefit? 
me to Jesus, ye victims of spiritual disease, 
acknowledging your inability to heal yourselves, 
confessing your despair of relief by other means, 
and beseeching him to grant you ‘ perfect sound- 
ness.” Go, you who have received a cure, and 
tell others ‘ what he has done for your souls.’ 
Tell them that there is ‘ balm in Gilead, and a 
physician there.’ Tell them of ‘ the Lord that 
healeth ;? publish the honour of his name, the 
wonders of his grace, the efficacy of his Gospel. 
While you embrace the opportunities which Pro- 
vidence affords, to ‘show forth the praises of 
Him’ who has displayed his saving power in 
your experience ; while, grieving at the progress 
of moral evil, which, like ‘the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noon,’ perpetuates desolation without 
resistance or intermission, you feel prompted, 
by compassion for the race whom it has invad- 
ed, to implore the interposition of that gracious 
power which alone is adequate to arrest and sub- 
due it; while you seek, by rendering the know- | 
and the application of the remedy com- 


multiply, among men of every complexion and 
tongue, examples of pugget’f and cure; while 
such are your prayers and endeavours, new 
views will continually open before you, in richer 
discoveries of the love of God, in clearer evi- 
dencées of personal interest in Christ, in fuller 
assurances of the work of the Spirit in the heart, 
and in brighter and more animating prospects 
of eternal glory. 

The Gospel contemplates man as an inhabi- 


and, while its provisions are essential to his fu- 
ture well-being, its instructions are not less 
conducive to his present comfort. It prescribes 
the duties of every condition, regulates socia 
intercourse, and purifies all the relations of life. 
By enjoining, ‘ do justly,’ it denounces the gains 
of dishonesty, ‘the wages of unrighteousness.’ 
By inculcating, ‘love mercy,’ it recommends 
sympathy with the suffering, compassion for the 
miserable, charity tothe indigent. By teaching, 
‘all things, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them’—a 
maxim of easy apprehension, and universal ap- 
plication—it guards against the infraction of the 
law of equity. By delivering the precept, ‘ do 
good to all as ye have opportunity,’ itcommands 
promptitude and activity in promoting, accord- 
ing to our means, the interests of others. By 
proposing for our pattern Him who ‘ went about 
doing good,’ it shows the practicability and im- 
portance of a course of beneficence, and allures 
to the love and the imitation of that perfect ex- 
It requires its disciples 
to ‘ keep themselves unspotted from the world ;’ 
and thus consults their personal purity, their 


well as its direct tendency, is the extinction of ‘ vile 


litary place would be-glad ;’ ‘ as the earth bring- 


ow powerful the obligation, apart from ex- 
press injunction, to propagate this holy and be- 
nevolent religion! ‘God be merciful unto us, 


us; that thy way be known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations. 


THE LATE DR. ROBERT MORRISON, 


The great Chinese scholar and Missionary, 
the founder of the Anglo-Chinese College, the 
author of the Anglo-Chinese Dictionary, (a stu- 
pendous monument of human ingenuity, labour, 
and perseverance, ) and the first translator of the 
beauties and blessings of Scripture into a lan- 
guage spoken by upwards of four hundred mil- 
lions of the human race—had to struggle against 


last and 
ewcastle-on- 


lucky fortune. The son of a 
boot-tree maker, in the town of 


trious workman at the same humble trade. But 
a passion for knowledge and intellectual attain- 
ment—originating in his case, it would seem, in | 
an over-mastering religious sentiment—seized 
him in early life, and every incident in his after 


enduring strength belong to such a passion. 
Excellence was with him, as with other great 
scholars who have equally proved their easy 


and’ natural result of a strong determination to 
excel. A memory and 4 lively sensibility 
to external impressions, are the only advantages 
we take him to have been at this period in pos- 
session of, besides the strength of resolution we 
have named. The last had its origin, as we 
have intimated, in a peculiar religious fervour, 

et animated him to the latest moment of his 
ife, with an unselfish desire to benefit his fellow 
creatures. 

Nothing can conquer a desire which origi- 
nates in such a motive, and proposes as its ob- 
ject the acquisition of knowledge. The love 
of knowledge is, in itself, the attainment of 
knowledge. Poverty or toil discourages it in 
vain. It supplies the scarcity of time by the 
concentration of attention, and replaces comfort 
by self-denial. No man proved this better than 
the subject of this biography. No one ever 
proved more satisfactorily that the privileges 
and delights of intellectual cultivation depend 
upon the man himself, and not upon his external 
fortunes. The learned Dr. Morrison, surrounded 
by all the accommodations of study in his li- 
brary and learned leisure at Canton, was not a 
more ~taboriows-or cvecessfil student than the 
last-maker’s apprentice, who stole his leisure 
from toil-purchased sleep in the poor work-shop 
of Newcastle. 

THE IRISH CHURCH NOT ORIGINALLY 
ROMISH.* 

It has been assnmed with much confidence 
(says the late Dr. Phelan) by Roman Catholic 
writers, that their primitive church of Ireland 
was a branch of the papacy, and until very 
lately our antiquaries were unanimous in as- 
cribing the origin of the Irish church to a mis- 
sion from Rome, under St. Patrick; but the 
opinion rested, I should say, on no sufficient 
authority. The documents usually quoted in 
its support, were, for the most part, of a date 
comparatively recent; they abounded in ana- 
chronisms, contradictions, and such an extrava- 
gant profusion of miracles, as would make a 
general law the most miraculous thing in na- 
ture. 

‘Struck with these circumstances, the late 
Dr. Ledwich, a man of taste, sagacity, and in- 
formation, boldly denied the existence of St. 
Patrick. He has been answered by three Roman 
ecclesiastics, Doctors O’Conor, Milner, and La- 
nigan, all men of great erudition, and all deeply 
sensible of the importance of the question to the 
cause of their church.’ 

‘I now propose, (continues Dr. Phelan,) to 
show that Ledwick and his opponents have di- 
vided the truth between them—with the latter 
I maintain the existence of St. Patrick, with the 
former I deny his Roman mission. To establish 
this point it will be necessary to review two 
classes of authorities; the one, Romish docu- 
ments, in which, as Ledwich observed, the name 
of Patrick is suspiciously omitted; the other, 
Irish documents, which have been adduced on 
the opposite side, and which, as they are 
decisive for the existence of our saint, so 
are they equally decisive against his Roman 
mission. o begin with Romish dscuments, 
Patrick is not mentioned in the Chronicle of 
Prosper. Prosper published his Chronicle many 
years after the time of Patrick. He was dis- 
posed to do full justice to the spiritual achieve- 
ments of the pontiff, yet he does not mention 
Patrick. Palladius, as I said before, came to 
Ireland, staid a few weeks, built three chapels, 
and ran away; but because Palladius was sent 
by Celestine, Prosper has commemorated the 
brief and ignoble effort. On the other hand, 
when Prosper published the last edition of his 
Chronicles, Patrick had been twenty-three years 
in Ireland, and his ministry had been blessed 
with the most signal success. What could have 
been the reason that he was omitted by Pros- 

er. 

‘ The venerable Bede agrees with Prosper in 
the mention of Palladius, and the omission of 
Patrick. Bede was strongly attached to the see 
of Rome, and though he speaks in liberal and 
grateful terms of the Irish, he seldom forgets to 
qualify his praise by someslight censure on their 
schismatical discipline. 

But let us pass on to Irish writers, especially 
to Patrick’s own confession. We learn from 
this document, ‘that Patrick was born in Bri- 
tain, and educated in Gaul; that some time af- 
ter his return home he felt an impulse to preach 
the gospel in Ireland; that he was consecrated 
at home, and that he proceeded immediately to 
the scene of his ministry. During the remain- 
der of his life, he considered himself fixed in Ire- 
land by the inviolable bonds of duty; but occa- 
sionally the high resolves of the apostle were 
weakened by the natural yearnings of the man. 
I wished, he says, to go to Britain, my native 
country, and to my parents; nay, also to go to 
Gaul, to visit my brethren, and to see the face 
of the holy ones of my Lord; God knows I 
wished it very much; but I was detained by the 
Spirit, denouncing to me, that if I did so, I 
should be regarded as an offender. I fear to 
lose the labours which I have sustained; yet not 
I, but the Lord Christ, who has commanded me 
to abide for the remainder of my life with those 
among whom I have come.’ - He desires to visit 
Britain and his parents—Gaul and his spiritual 


brethren; but of Italy or the Pope, there is no 


mention. The elder Cumian, the disciple and 
biographer of Columba, who wrote at the close 
of the sixth, or the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, calls Patrick the first apostle of Ireland. 
Thus it appears, that while the Papal writers 
make Palladius the first apostle, and take 
no notice of Patrick, the Irish make Patrick the 


first, and take no notice of Palladius. 


The hymn of Fiech, of the same antiquity, 
also opposes the Roman hypothesis. In the first 
four stanzas we have the parentage of the apos- 
tle, his captivity and flight from Ireland; then 
the story proceeds as follows:— 3 

He traversed the whole of Albion, 

He crossed the sea; it was a happy voyage ; 
And he took up his abode with German, 

Far away to the south of Armorica, 


Among the isles of the Tuscan sea. 
There he abode, as I pronounce. 

He studied the canons with German; 
Thus it is that the charches testify. 


Tu the land of Erin he returned, 

The angels of God inviting him; 

Often had he seen in visions, 

That he should come once more to Erin. 

‘Here the route of the apostle is traced for us 
with the accuracy of a map—from Ireland, 
through Britain, across the channel, through 
Armorica, to the south east corner of Gaul, on 
the coast of which are situated Lerins, and some 
other islands, the seats in those days of collegiate 
institutions. When his studies are concluded, 
he is brought back to Ireland, and through the 
sequel of the ge he is represented as con- 
tinuing there for the remainder of his life.— 
Through the whole piece, Italy is omitted, and 
in a narrative so orderly and circumstantial as 
this is, omission is equivalent to exclusion.’ 

I now come to the Cottonian MS. This very 
curious and important document concurs entirely 
with the hymn of Fiech. It makes him a stu- 
dent of Lerins. It says that the Bishops Ger- 
man and Lupus nurtured him in sacred litera-. 
ture; that they ordained him, and made him the 
chief bishop of their school among the Irish and 
Britons. 

‘On the subject of the Roman mission of 


* From Dean Murray’s History of the Romish 


superiority to adverse circumstances, the simple | Church. 


Patrick, these documents maintain a profound 
and eloquent silence, a direct contradiction to 
the hypothesis we cannot expect from them, 
without ascribing to their authors the gift of 

rophecy; but they do what is equivalent,—they 
lease no room for it. They give usall the par- 
ticulars of which we could reasonably expect to 
be informed; they tell us both the place of his 
birth and education; they state who instructed 
him, who ordained him, who sent him to preach 
in Ireland, and finally they show, that after the 
commencement of his ministry, he never left the 
island. On the other hand, it has appeared that 
the adherents of Rome are as silent concerning 
Patrick, as Patrick and his disciples are with re- 
spect to Rome.’ 

How, then, is the Roman hypothesis sustained 
by the learned and zealous writers of whom I 
speak? They take refuge in those obscure and 
recent legends which they are ashamed to quote, 
when maintaining the existence of Patrick, and 
which on every other occasion they reject with 
a contempt as undisguised as it is unmerited; 
and yet after all they cannot agree. Drs. Mil- 
ner and O’Conor assert, that Patrick was or- 
dained by Celestine; Dr. Lanigan, after, as he 
declares, the labour and close application of 
many years, after having collated every tract 
that he could meet with, gives the ordination to 
an unknown bishop of an unknown place! 
Again, Dr. O’Conor thinks himself very safe, 
when he states that Patrick was not at Rome 
earlier than the year 402, but Dr. Lanigan will 
not allow him to have been there for twenty- 
nine years after. 

Still further, Dr. Milner says, that in the year 
461, Patrick went to Rome to render an account 
of his ministry to the Pope ; the Irishmen, more 
candid or more wary than their fellow-labourer, 
reject the account as ‘a fable.’ In fine, except upon 
the one indispensable point, these learned men op- 
pose each other with as little ceremony as they 
controvert Dr. Ledwich, and in that particular 
they reverse the natural order of evidence they as- 
sume that Patrick must have hud a commission 
from Rome, and then they conjecture when and 
how he obtained it. Instead of deriving their 
hypothesis from facts, they rest their facts upon 
an hypothesis. 

A further and striking proof of the eastern 
and, consequently, the anii-Romish origin of 
the Irish church, appears to be the great multi- 
plication of bishops in Ireland, where they 
changed and multiplied them at pleasure. In 
like manner we read that St. Basil, in the fourth 
century, had fifty rural bishops in his diocese; 
and that there were five hundred sees in the six 
African provinces. This rule of the Irish church 
occasioned great animosity on the part of Rome. 
Anselm complains bitterly, that ‘our bishops 
every where were elected and consecrated with- 
out a title, and by one bishop instead of three, 
which was according to the Roman plan.’ No 
objection can be made to the testimony of St. 
Bernard and Anselm on this head, being Roman- 
ists themselves; but the truth of it does not de- 
pend on their statements alone. Virgil and 


seven Irish bishop# went forth on a mission to- 
gether to wa in the middle of the eighth 


century. 

In the seventh century they swarmed in Bri- 
tain, as may be seen from Bede; in fact, the 
churches in Scotland and the north of England 
were regularly supplied with bishops and pres- 
byters from the Irish church, and this was be- 
come so general that there could not be found 
three Roinish bishops to consecrate Wilfred ; 
all being of Irish consecration and natives of 
Ireland. 


decreed that they who were consecrated by Irish 
or British bishops should be confirmed anew by 
a Catholic one. 

Tho fifth canon of the council of Ceale-hyth, 
in section 16, requires ‘that none of Irish ex- 
traction be permitted to usurp to himself the sa- 
cred ministry, in any one’s diocese; nor let it be 
allowed such an one to touch any thing which 
belongs to those of the holy order; nor to re- 
ceive any thing from them in baptism, or in the 
celebration of the mass; or that they administer 
the eucharist to the people, because we are not 
certain how or by whom they were ordained.— 
We know how it is enjoined in the canons, that 
no bishop or presbyter invade the parish of 
another, without the bishop’s consent, so much 
the rather should we refuse to receive the sacred 
ministrations from dther nations, where there is 
no such order as that of metropolitans, nor any 
regard paid to other orders. 

Here we can trace, by collecting and com- 
paring these facts, the steps taken by the ever- 
watchful jealousy of the church of Rome to sup- 
plant the Irish church, which had taken so deep 
a root at this time in England, and which was 
extending its influence to so many different parts 
of Europe. 

The fears of the Saxons were soon communi- 
cated to the continental clergy. ‘The forty-se- 
cond canon of Chalons, in section 13, forbids 
certain ‘Irishmen who gave themselves out to 
be bishops, to ordain priests or deacons without 
the consent of the ordinary.” The same year 
the council of Aix La Chapelle observes, ‘that 
in some places were thereIrish, who called them- 
selves bishops, and ordained many improper 
persons, without the consent of their lords or of 
the magistrates.’ These alarms could only have 
been excited by the number, zeal and perse- 
verance of the Irish bishops, and the jealousy 
with which the Romish clergy regarded their 
exertions as a missionary church. 


There is a very curious and authentic record 

preserved in Wilkin’s Councils, which not only 
confirms what has been advanced with respect 
to the number of Irish bishops, but also clearly 
explains the nature of their ancient episcopacy. 
‘A. D. 1216. Constitutions made in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Peter’sand St. Paul’s of New- 
ton, Athunry, by Simon Rochford, by the grace 
of God, bishop of Meath—Cardinal Paparo, le- 
gate of the sovereign pontiff Eugenius III.’ 
having directed in the third general council, held 
at Kells, in Meath, in the year 1162, among 
other salutary canons, ‘ that on the death of a 
village bishop, or of bishops who possessed 
small sees’ in Ireland, rural deans should be ap- 
pointed by the diocesans, to succeed them, who 
should superintend the clergy and laity in their 
respective districts, and that each of their sees 
should be erected into a rural deanery—we, in 
obedience to such regulations, do constitute and 
appoint that in the churches of Athurny, Kells, 
Slone, Skrine and Dunshaughlin, being hereto- 
fore bishops’s sees in Meath, shall hereafter be 
the heads of rural deaneries, with arch-presby- 
ters personally residing therein.’ 
Here we have a clear and full development 
of the state of our ancient hierarchy, and a con- 
firmation of what has been stated, namely, that 
Ireland was full of village bishops, Meath could 
boast of Clonard, Duleek, Trim, Ardbraccan, 
Dunshauglin, Slane, Foure, Skrine, Mullingar, 
Loughseedy, Athunry, Ardmirchor and Hally- 
loughort, Dullin, Swords, Lusk, Finglas, New- 
castle, Tawney, Leixlip, Bray, Wicklow, Ark- 
low, Ballymore, Clandalkin, Tallagh, and 
O’Murthy. These were all formerly rural sees. 
The transmutations, however, which commenced 
with the introduction of popery in 1152, pro- 
ceeded very slowly, for by Bishop Rochfort’s 
constitutions, it appears they were far from being 
completed in the thirteenth century. 

If the number of rural deaneries at their first 
erection and afterwards, in conscquence of Pa- 
paro’s regulation, could be ascertained, it would 


In 670, Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury 


give us the number of our rural sees. ‘Our 
bishops, says Ledwick, ‘ might have amounted 
to above three hundred.’ his peculiarity in 
our ecelesiastical polity strongly indicates our 
eastern, and consequently ouranti-Romish origin. 
The next proof of the eastern origin of the 
Irish church, and its opposition to Rome, is de- 
rived from the circumstance, that the original 
practice of hereditary succession was firmly 
established in the primitive Irish church. 


St. Bernard, in his life of Malachy, complains 
of this custom in the following words: “A 
most pernicious custom had gained strength, by 
a diabolical ambition of some men in power, 


reditary succession: nor did they suffer any to 
be put in election for them, but such as were of 
their own tribe or family, and this kind of ex- 
ecrable succession made no small progress, for 
fifteen generation had passed over in this mis- 
chievous custom, and so far had this wicked 
and adulterous generation confirmed itself in 
this untoward privilege, that although it some- 
times happened that clergymen of their family 
failed, yet bishops of it never failed; in fine, 
eight married men, and not in orders, though 
men of learning, were predecessors of Celsus 
in Armagh. 

The first twenty-@ven bishops of Ross Car- 
bery were of the family of St. Fachan, its first 
prelate. ‘To this we may add that Columba, 
founder of the celebrated Culdean Monastery at 
bots his successors were of the same race. 
Hereditary succession became a fixed munici- 
pal law, and pervaded church and state, and 
hence the struggle in the See of Armagh, to 
which Malachy O’Morgan was appointed in 
1129, to the exclusion of the old family; which 
had nearly proved fatal to him, and called forth 
the warm resentment of St. Bernard his friend. 
It further appears that after the consolidation of 
Glendalough with Dublin in 1152 and 1179, 
the Tooles, the original proprietors, still obtain- 
ed the title and presentation until 1497. 

From this it seems evident that our bishops 
and clergy were married men, till the introduc- 
tion of popery in the 12th century, and to this 
St. Bernard refers when he says, “ they were a 
wicked and adulterous generation.” 

Again, the ancient liturgy of the Irish church 
agreed with the Greek, and manifestly differed 
from the Roman, in the Communion Service, in 
the prophetical lessons, in the sermon and offi- 
ces after it, and in various other particulars. 
The I.ish we are told by St. Bernard, in his 
life of Malachy, “ rejected auricular confession, 
as well as authoritative absolution.” They con- 
fessed to God alone, as believing “‘ God alone 
could forgive sins.” ‘They would neither give 
to the church of Rome the tenths nor the first- 
fruits, nor would they be legitimately married ; 
that is, according to the forms insisted on by 
the Romish church. Before the council of 


riage was regarded as a civil rite, and was _per- 
formed by the magistracy; at that council, the 
priests were authorized to perform the cere- 
mony, and therefore we find the ancient Irish 
Christians denounced “ as schismatics and here- 
tics,” by St. Bernard ; and as being in reality 
‘‘ Pagans, while calling themselves Christians.’ 


Such were the charges brought against the 
early Irish Christians, and such were some of 
the heresies which Adrian authorized Henry to 
root out of the land. But these were not all, 
the early Irish Christians did not believe in the 
efficacy of prayers to saints and angels. They 
neither prayed to dead men, nor for them, nor 
was the service for the dead ever used by the 
Irish church till they were obliged to attend to 
it by the council of Cashel, as may be seen by 
a reference to the proceedings of that convention. 

That the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
not held by the early church of Ireland, is evi- 
dent by the reception which it received, on its 
being first promulgated by several Irish di- 
vines, among others, by the justly celebrated 
Joannes Scotus Eugina, so highly esteemed at 
the court of Charles the Bald, for his learning 
and piety, and whose book was condemned by 
the pope and the council of Versailles, as the 
only way they could confute it. Previous to 
this the Irish received the Lord’s Supper in both 
kinds, and they called it “ the communion of 
the body and blood of their Lord and Saviour.” 

In their places of worship, they had no ima- 
ges nor statues; on the contrary, their use was 
not only expressly condemned, as we learn 
from Sedulius, one of their early divines, but 
mentioned also by others of them, “‘ as heathen- 
ish and idolatrous.” 

So far were the early Irish Christians from 
believing in purgatory, that until the period of 
Henry and Adrian’s usurpation, the word does 
not appear to have been known to the Irish wri- 
ters. ‘That a number of the ceremonies of the 
Romish church, such as attending to canonical 
forms, singing in choirs, the use of the conse- 
crated chrism in baptism, the sacrifices of the 
mass, and the dispensing of indulgences, were 
unknown, or at least unpractised in Ireland, 
until the period referred to, is matter of un- 
doubted historical record; the circumstances 
being alluded to by various Romish writers, who 
complain of the stubbornness and heretical feel- 
ing of the Irish on these points, and who have 
happily furnished the most undoubted evidence 
as to the comparative purity of the church they 
so fiercely endeavour to malign. 

we others who have unwittingly sub- 
stantiated its claims, we may mention Gillebert, 
the pope’s Legate, and bishop of Limerick, who 
in the eleventh century wrote what he calls 
** the canonical custom of performing the offices 
of the whole ecclesiastical order,” in which he 
informs those for whom they were prepared, 
that it was “to the end that those different and 
schismatical orders by which almost all Ireland 
was deluded, might give place to one Catholic 
and Roman office.” 

The letter of Henry to Adrian is conclusive 
evidence on this subject. In that letter, he al- 
leged, “ that as the Irish were schismatics and 
bad Christians, it was necessary to reform them, 
and oblige them to own the papal authority, 
which they had hitherto disregarded, and that 
the most probable means was to bring them into 
subjection to the crown of England,” which he 
says “ had ever been devoted to the holy see;” 
and as the best evidence that can be adduced is 
that of an enemy, I may also mention that fur- 
nished by Bede, from whom we learn that Pope 
Honorius, when using the strongest argument 
he could devise in order to induce the Irish 
church to submit to the Roman see, exhorted 
them, “ not to esteem their own small number 
wiser than all the rest of the world; hereby ad- 
mitting in the strongest possible way their es- 
trangement from, and entire disagreement with 


the see of Rome. 


Before concluding this part of our subject, it 
may be well to notice the peculiarities of the 
seven churches, and the round towers existing 
so generally in Ireland, both striking manifes- 
tations of our eastern origin. The Irish, it is 
evident, entertained a singular veneration for 
the numbe¥ seven—witness the seven churches 
at rag Clonmacnois, Inniscatry, Inch- 
ferrin, Inniskeatra, and the seven altars of 
Clonfert and Holy Cross. In fact the country 
is studded with their remains, which are gene- 
rally found situated in islands. 

his number seven seems evidently to have 


ciple chosen in honour of him from whose dis- 


Iona, being of the Tyrconnelian blood, the ab- : 


Cashel, convened by Henry II. in 1172, mar- | Teq 


humble imitation and remembrance of the seven 
primitive churches of the book of Revelations, 
to which this great apostle of the early saints in 
Ireland addressed his seven epistles from the 
isle that is called Patmos. When we take all 
these separate facts into consideration, compa- 
ring the admission of enemies, and the testi- 
mony of friends, and the remains of antiquity, 
all testifying to an eastern origin ; we can clear- 
ly perceive the meaning of the memorable de- 
claration of St. Coleman, at the council of 
Whitby, “I marvel how some can call that ab- 
surd in which we follow the example of so great 
an apostle, one who was thought worthy of re- 

ing upon the bosom of his Lord; and can 


who possessed themselves of bishoprics by he- | P°S!"S 


it be believed that such men, as our venerable 
father Columkill and his successors would have 
thought or acted things contrary to the pre- 
cepts of the sacred pages.” Again, “ This 
Easter which I use to observe, I received from 
my elders, who sent the bishop hither, which 
all our fathers, men beloved of God, are known 
to have celebrated after the same manner.” 
And again, “ It is the same, which the blessed 
evangelist St. John, the disciple especially be- 
loved by our Lord, with all the churches that 
he did oversee, is read to have celebrated.” 
From the London Misasonary Register. 
NEW ZEALAND. 

The Rev. H. Williams, in a Letter dated 

— January 23, 1841, writes as follows of 


State of the Mission. 

Faets are stubborn things. The Mission will 

bear inspection; and we invite it, in every de- 
partment. ‘True, we have been sorely beset, 

and hindered; but the Lord is our strength and 
shield. It is a remarkable fact, that at this sin- 
gular period of the history of New Zealand, 
when the enemy is pouring in like a flood, the 

Mission is in a more flourishing condition than 
ever; nor could we reasonably desire stronger 
evidence than is shown at thistime. In my re- 
cent long journey, every party of Natives to 
whom I came, was a congregation, worshipping 
God in much simplicity; and their books bore 
evidence of earnest examination. 

By a late calculation, the numbers who as- 
semble with us, and receive instruction every 
Lord’s Day, are not less than 18,000 souls. 
Arrival of Capt. Hobson, and Assumption of 

the Sovereignty of New Zealand. 

The Rev. H. Williams, in a letter dated Pai- 
hia, February 13, 1840, thus writes: 

During the last fortnight we have been under 
considerable excitement, from the arrival of Ca 
tain Hobson, as Governor of New Zealand.— 
The kindness shown by his Excellency has been 
very great, and we hail his arrival with much 
gratitude. All the Gentlemen accompanying 
him appear to be sterling characters; and we 
have every hope that that protection will be af- 
rma these poor Natives which is so much 
uired. 

Most of the Chiefs in this neighbourhood have 
signed the Treaty; and I am about to accom- 
pany the Governor to Cook’s Straits, for the 
purpose of seeing the Chiefs of that part of the 
country. 

Shortly after this, Captain Hobson was at- 
tacked by an alarming illness, which for a sea- 
son put a stop to his negotiations. He has, 
however, through the mercy of God, recovered ; 
and in the month of May issued Proclamations, 
declaring that the sovereignty of the. whole of 
both the Islands belonged to the British Crown. 

Mr. John King, in January last, drew an - 
Encouraging contrast between past and present 

prospects of the Gospel at Tepuna. 

With thankfulness I can say, that the Lord 
has spared us to complete our twenty-fifth year 
in New Zealand, and that we are at thie time 
in good health. It gives me satisfaction to be 
able to write to you of the favourable change 
which has taken place among the Natives of 
Raangihoua: some have been baptized, and 
others are candidates. A good number visit us at 
Tepuna twice a week, to read the New: Testa- 
ment and converse on its truths, and to inquire 
the way to Zion. Our place of worship is filled 
on Lord’s Day, at morning service. aikato 
and his family attend Divine Service on Lord’s 
Days, and the means of grace during the week. 
I have in faith long been labouring and groping 
in the midst of gs darkness; believing that 
the Gospel would break through, although I 
might not live to see it. I had been praying 
particularly for a long time—for although the 
natives heard the Word, and attended to in- 
struction, they did not seem spiritually to profit 
by it—that God would impress upon their hearts 
the Word which they had heard year after year, 
and cause them to remember the Lord’s Day, 
and rest from their common labour, that they 
might have leisure to attend to their souls. In 
an unexpected manner, Waikato collected all the 
people of this place; and told them, that he 
would leave off his old bad ways, and for the 
future observe the Lord’s Day, and attend to the 
means of grace. He also said, that-the Mis- 
sionaries and Native Teachers might visit at his 
residence as often as they would, to instruct him 
in the truths of the Gospel. He requested the 

ple to speak their minds without reserve.— 
ost of them had their names written down; 
and he sent a copy of the paper declaring their 
intentions, to the Rev. W. Williams at Paihia. 

This much encouraged those who had previous- 
ly attended to the duties of the Lord’s Day at 
this place; having school at their dwellings, and 
using their influence to spread the Gospel among 
their neighbours. Their applications for books 
and slates have been attended to. The work of 
instruction is comparatively easy: formerly, 1 
had to follow them into the fields and woods; 
and then, while I was urging upon their minds 
the great truths of the Bible, some would mock, 
others crave property, while others would be 
careless and insolent: now, while my strength 
is abating, they come forward in an unexpected 
time and manner, to assemble with us on Lord’s 
a and the Gospel is spreading far and near, 
and extending to every tribe. Difficulties still 
follow us, and new ones arise. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop is close at our heels, supplying 

any Natives who may be willing to receive small 
books or slates, the cross, beads, &c. If he 
have any followers, they are chiefly those who 

are rude and obstinate, and are willing to turn 
to any thing, sooner than turn from their sins, 
and believe in Christ for salvation. It has be- 
come a public thing in the Bay of Islands, for 
the Natives to make a profession: those who do 
not turn to the Missionaries, turn to the Roman 

Catholic Bishop; as his religion suits them better, 
being easy. The Missionaries tell them, that 
they must repent and forsake their sins, believe 
in Christ, obey His commands, and learn to live 
a ~ honest, and peaceable life: this is work 
in 

The Journals of Mr. R. Davis, the Society’s 
Agriculturist at Waimate, also contain many 
cheering indications that the word of the Lord 
is glorified in New Zealand. 

Fresh Inquiries after the Way of Salvation. 

June 29.—Several Chiefs, who have hitherto 
stood out against the Gospel, have been with me 
in the Mill, to inform me that they had now 
made up their minds to receive the Gospel, and 
wished to receive instruction. In a long  con- 
versation, | gave them the best advice in my 
power. ‘They wished me to write to Mr. Busby 
and to Mr. Williams, in order that they might 
be made acquainted with the determination to 


ciples they had received the Gospel, and in an | 


and fitly fra 


which they hat? come, and to request them to 
render them all the assistance in their power to 
bring over the Chiefs up to the river to their 
way of thinking. They were very attentive to 
what I had to say; and the stir which has thus 
taken place among them is, I trust, a work of 
grace. ‘The Lord is about to do great things 
for this people; and woe to us, if we do not at- 
tend actively to our duty! How the ever-blessed 

God can bring out of evil! This party I 

saw, about three weeks ago, going on to Kaikohi, 

to attend the superstitious custom of removin 
and bringing to view the bones of some depart 
friends, and to hold a feast over them. For 
them I had but little hope, and I tgembled for 
my people at Kaikohi: but how changed the 
scene! To thy name, O God, be all the glory! 
| wrote to Mr. Busby and to Mr. Williams, this’ 
evening. Oh thata Missionary spirit may be 
given to.us; although we are, indeed, unworthy 
of the name! Several Natives are here to at- 
tend the Sacrament to-morrow. Of the Kaikohi 

Christians but few have come. 

The Desire to hear the Gospel prevailing with 
a powerful Chief to listen to the Preaching 
of too Slaves. 

The Natives who were sent to visit the party 

I had with me at the Mill on the 19th of June, 

have returned. They are much encouraged by 

their visit; and by the reception with which they 
met from the old Chief, Tareha, who is lying 
very ill. The people who went, being slaves, 
were afraid to approach the sick Chief, the place 
being sacred all around him. They therefore 
determined to call to him from a distance; agree- 
ing that they would speak freely to him if he 
called them to draw near; but if he bade them 
to keep off, they would act with caution. They 
went: they called: the Chief answered. They 
asked permission to approach him: their request 
was granted. They advanced, but stopped ata 
respectful distance. He said, “Come near.” 

They went nearer; and stood still. He said, 

“Come where Iam.” They went. They asked 

him if he were willing that they should speak to 

him. He gave consent. One of them said, “ I 

come in the name of God, who made heaven 

and earth. I am not come to speak about your 
body, but about your soul. God gave His Son 
to die for sinners. I hope the blood of Christ 
has washed away my sins; and it is sufficient 
to wash away your sins also. The same Spirit 
which has taught me will teach you also. That 


I am asinner: you areasinner. Christ rejects 
none: go to Him; He will save your soul; yes, 
and your body too, for that will rise again.” 
The Chief asked if it were true that the body 
would rise again. ‘“ Yes,” he replied, “ Christ 
will raise the body 
and that house fall, it cannot of itself rise again ; 
but if you go to work, you can put it up again: 
so the God who made you, when you die, is able 
to raise up your body again, although: you are 
not able to do it yourself.” The Chief then re- 
marked: ‘“ You must not leave me to-night; you 
must sleep with me, in order that I may hear 
more about these things.” They slept with him; 
and, from their well known spirituality of mind, 
they doubtless spoke affectionately and sincerely 
to him on his eternal concerns. 

Here we see.the power of divine truth exem- 
plified. Here we find, that two poor slaves are 
not only permitted, but invited td approach the 
Sovereign Chief, and to remain with him during 
the night. A few years ago, if they had only 
drawn near, so as to violate the.sanctity of the 
tapu, their lives would have been forfeited in a 
moment. In this case, how beautiful and glori- 
ous the Gospel appears! What a glorious tri- 
umph over the Dagon of New Zealand! 


Peaceful Settlement between the 
Kaikohi ahd Waitangi Tribes. 
_ August 20, 1839.—This morning I met the 
inquirers; but the arrival of the Kaikohi Tribe 
broke up our meeting. We met them just en- 
tering into the settlement. They sat down, and 
after the first salutations were over, they made 
known their arrangements, which appeared to 
be judicious. The Chief said he had brought 
all the believing party with him, in order that 
no mischief might be done. A proposal was 
made that they should not go to Waitangi in a 


kill the pigs which might be in the village. -At 
this proposal the Chief was very indignant. It 
was however proposed, that the Chiefs of Wai- 
tangi should be sent for, in order that they might 
consult together on the measures they should 
take. To this they agreed; and a messenger 
was despatched, to request their attendance.— 
Orders were now given for a meal to be prepa- 
red; and the busy scene of cookery immediate- 
ly commenced. 

In a short time the Waitangi Chiefs arrived, 
and were immediately addressed by the Kaikohi 
Chief, Awa. He told them, that if they had 
not come, he should have returned without see- 
ing them; but that now he was willing to pro- 
ceed with his party to their place, to drink a little 
water from their river; to see the old people; 
to sleep with them one night or so, and from 
thence to send some of his children tosee Tareka- 
and his son; that so, peace might be established, 
and the country once again become quiet.— 
William Hana followed. He gave them a hear- 
ty welcome; congratulated them on the blessings 
which they universally enjoyed under the influ. 
ence of the Gospel; and compared the present 
with past proceedings, in a most pleasing man- 
ner. Atua Haere, the other principal Chief 
from Kaikohi, a Christian man, followed, and 
commenced his speech with these words: ‘For. 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 

against us/ He commented on the 
words in a Christian manner, and said, that it 
was to fulfil the injunction contained in this pray- 
erful petition that they had come. A Waitang 
Chief followed, giving an express invitation. 
John Heke, a Kaikohi Chief, then spoke, and 
requested that there should be no firing of guns, 
or play, when they met. To this they all agreed: 
and after they had eaten their food, we went to 
Waitangi together, taking with us a bag of flour 
and a little sugar, to help out our Waitangi 
friends in their provision for so large a party. 
In the evening we left them comfortable; and in- 
stead of the savage din of war, the voice of 
praise and prayer resounded through the valley. 
This is the Lord’s doing, and it ts marvellous 
in our. eyes. | 
The following notices, by the Rev. W. Wil- 
liams, of the same Station, furnish an illustra. 
tion of the 


Steady Progress of the Gospel. 


We would express our joy and gratitude for 
the sure work which is in progress among the 
Natives. Much has been said, from without, in 
detraction of our labours rally ; but we work 
not for the praise which is of men, but for that 
which cometh of God. The stones of our build- 
ing are neither rare nor costly, in their original 
state; but being wrought by a Master’s hand, 
, they are builded together for 
of God, through the Spirit. 


Humility is a true sense of our state, and 
must necessarily go before a cure; but then, 
where is the virtue or merit of it? A man full 
of noisome, stinking sores, would be a mad- 
man if he did not look out for a re . 
whenever he came to be sensible of his ie 
tion, but more so if he took any merit to him- 


self for knowing that he was thus diseased, 


Spirit leads me; and He is willing to lead you. - 


again. If you build a house, 


body, lest some of the wickedly disposed should - 
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To our estimable 
correspondent in Franklin, Indiana, we would 
say, that we have kept. his communication by 
us for several weeks, being doubtful what course 
‘we should pursue in relation to the subject to 
which it adverts; but at length we feel convin- 
ced, from various prudential considerations, 
that.the present’is.not the most propitious time 


Sx. Parricx.—Sich is the name of Ireland’s 
tutelar saint, claimed by the Romanists as one 
of their.own great..apostles, and as having 
come with his’ commission from Rome to con- 
vert the inhabitants of the Emerald Isle. This 
claim is disputed on the strongest ground ; and 
our readers will find on our first page, a sum- 
mary of the argument, which, although receiv- 
ing a tinge from the English established church, 
is still interesting and instructive. 


_New Booxs.—Mr. Robert Carter, of New 
York, has published a new edition of that well 
known and excellent treatise, “The Crook in 
the Lot,” by Boston, and an interesting little 
book, before noticed by us, entitled, “ Sorrow- 
ing yet Rejoicing, a narrative of recent suc- 
cessive bereavements in a Minister’s family.” 

Enruvstasts.—A servant once speaking of 
some pious people, remarked: ‘‘ They are ’thu- 
siasts.” ‘ Why do you think so—what is a 
*thusiast ?” ‘J think them ’thusiasts, because 
they were praying when no one was sick in 
the house, and they speak of religion on week 
days!" 

If this be the true definition of enthusiasm, it 
must be admitted that at present, it is rather on 

_ New Year.—The editor of the Biblical Re- 

corder, with unusual nicety of discrimination, 
‘says: “To all our paying subscribers, we of- 
fer the compliments of the season.” 


PERVERSION TO Romanism.—The European 
Roman Catholic Journals are boasting, accord- 
ing to their custom, when they catch a prose- 
lyte, at the abjuration of a young man named 
Biden, who is now crowning his apostasy, by 
studying for the Romish priesthood. 

' From the London Christian Guardian, a Ma- 
gazine conducted by members of the English 
established church, we learn that this Mr. Biden 
was first placed in a solicitor’s office, but being 
disgusted with the study of the law, he turned 
his attention to theological reading, but was 
most unfortunate in his selection of books. The 
Oxford tracts first attracted, and then deluded 
him; and according to his own acknowledg- 
ment, so fascinated was he with these writings, 
that for days together, he denied his appetite, 
and lived on a vegetable diet, that he might save 
money enough to purchase Dr. Pusey’s works, 
and those of his recommendation. The effect 
of this course soon became apparent; he be- 
¢ame a stickler for outward ceremonials, and 
Jaid more stress on the cut and fashion of ca- 
nonical vestments, than on the weighty matters 
of the law. “Following up the data of the 
Oxford Tracts,” which, as our readers know, 
are of strong papistical tendency, and being tho- | 
roughly imbued--with their divinity, falsely so 
called, his next and most obvious step was to 
abandon Protestantism, and leap back again into 
the dark. From being a Protestant in form, he 
has become a papist in fact, and has thus, as 
far at least as outward acts go, outstripped his 
venerable leader Dr. Pusey. It is remarkable 
_ that the English Journals which strongly oppose 
the Oxford tracts, speak of their chief author, 
Dr. Pusey, who with all the light of truth 
around him, is making a retrograde march into 
the errors of an anti-christian system, “ as that 
most learned, pious, and exemplary divine.” 
By such unwise eulogies, they completely neu- 
tralize their efforts against the prevalence of 
his views. Their,young men will think that it 
must be a good thing, of which so good a man 
is the author, 


AFRICAN readers of 
the Presbyterian have already been apprized of 
the formation of a Society in England, entitled 


of which are somewhat analogous to those of 
-the-Colonization Society of this country. Ata 
recent meeting of the society at Norwich, the 
following scene occurred ; 

“The High Sheriff having opened the business 
of the day. 

The Bishop or Norwich the 
ing at t length in support of the first resolu- 
tia, vam the delivery of which the Right Rev. 
Prelate was frequently interrupted by the Char- 
ists'with hisses and groans, and cries of “ Look 
at home before you go abroad.” 

Mr Weyland, M.P., seconded the resolution, 
but the same kind of interruption was continued. 

Dover, the leader of the Chartist party, then 
rose, amidst the vociferous plaudits ofhis fiends 
to propose the following amendment :— 

“That this meeting views with deep regret 
the many proofs of despotic slavery at home, 
and pledges itself to use all exertions to put a 
final stop to slavery wherever it is found to ex- 
ist.” 
~ This amendment was seconded by Thomas 
Hewitt, who was accoutred in a fustian jacket. 

The High Sheriff proceeded in the midst of 
great confusion to take a show of hands for the 
original resolution and Dover’s amendment, and 
declared it to be his opinion that the majority of 
the meeting was in favour of the original resolu- 
tion. This announcement was productive of 
increased tumult, which continued without ces- 
sation throughout the remainder of the proceed- 


The other resolutions in support of the auxili- 
ary society were then moved, seconded, and 
carried, amidst the most noisy dymonstrations 
from the Chartists. 
The meeting then separated.” 

. Ata meeting of the same Society, at Read- 

“Mr. Walter interrupted the proceedings. 
He professed himself the enemy of slavery of 
every kind ; but he feared that oneof the earliest 
results of the emancipation of the blacks would 
be the sending out of great numbers of their fel- 

low-countrymen to perform the labour of the ne- 
~ groes, as had been the case in the West India is- 
‘Fake four years ago, to which Islands he would 
‘mention as a fact that a single house in Lon- 
_don -had exported no less than 350 persons. 
. Having finished hisobservaticns he sat down with- 
gut proposing any amendment.” | 


“hChureh depends for its support, taxing dissen- 


ed spirit of th . Thi diates ever 
‘«‘ The African Civilization Society,” the objects thi spirit of the age is repudia ery 


Cuurcy Rares.—The Dissenters of Eng- 
land_are making violent opposition to the church 
ratesy Uponwhich system: the Established 


ters as Wells the friends of episcopacy. Elec- 
tions in parishes divide the parties into those 
for and against rates. Several cases of impri- 
sonment have occurred in punishment of the 
refractory who, ip the exercise of freedom of 
conscience, refuse to support a church of whose 
principles they do not approve. The most re- 
cent case ig that of Mr. Baines, a dissenter, who 
refused to pay the rates, or to acknowledge the 
| authority of the ecclesiastical court. His im-. 
prisonpment has occasioned much excitement. 
Prayers are offered up publicly on his behalf, 
and large meetings have been held to express 
sympathy for the suffering, and reprobation of 
the conduct of his persecutors. The speeches 
delivered at these meetings are, of course, 
strongly expressed, and designed to stir up op- 
position to the claims of the establishment. 
One Reverend speaker, in reference to the 
aggravated circumstances of this arrest, re- 
marked: 


‘**] have recently witnessed the consignment 
to gaol of an intimate and valued friend. [ have 
seen one whom I love, and whom none who 
knew him can help esteeming, seized by the 
strong, but, in this instance, unrighteous arm of 
the law, dragged from his business, the sanctu- 
ary of his home ruthlessly violated, the dagger 
of ecclesiastical malignity plunged into the bosom 
of his family, for daring to obey his conscience. 
I have seen violence perpetrated upon a man 
whom his bitterest enemies must confess to be 
eminently distinguished for the generosity of his 
heart, for the courteousness of his manners, for 
all that may become a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian. (Cheers.) I confidently expect that this 
act will be looked upon by the great body of 
Dissenters as a fresh invasion of their rights— 
another insult flung in their faces—another-: 
wanton and deliberate trampling under foot of 
the principles which were handed down to them 
by their illustrious ancestors. I have confidence 
in the right feeling and energetic action of Dis- 
senters in this case—a confidence based on rea- 
sonable grounds. I look at their ancestry. I 
read their history, I hear their professons, 
I examine their principles, and I find in them 
alla guarantee for sympathy and exertion. They 
boast, nor vainly boast, of their nonconforming 
| forefathers, who resisted ecclesiastical imposi- 
tion in matters involving a far less important 
principle than Church-rates, and who, rather 
than yield up the rights of concience even at 
the demand of law, were content to suffer indig- 
nities, at the very recollection of which human- 
ity shudders. (Hear.) I ask can men be proud 
of such an ancestry, and yet be wholly want- 
ing in this spirit? I read the history of Dissen- 
ters—I find that liberty, both civil and religious, 
when driven from every other corner of the 
earth, has always found among them an asylum 
andahome. (Hear.) I hear the professions 
of Dissenters and examine their principles. 
They repudiate state interference with spiri- 
tual affairs—they declare that in religion they 
know no master but Christ—own no allegiance 
but to Him—and denounce as an_ impious 
assumption the claims of any earthly Gov- 
ernment to fix the creed of their subjects. Now, 
William Baines, of Leicester, is just acting 
out their principles, just living up to the 
mark of their professions, adding another page 
of glory to their history, imitating that conduct, 
and displayng that noble spirit which in their an- 
cestors they. point to with exultation. ( Applause.) 
I defy any man to be a consistent admirer of 
the one who does not cordially sympathize with 
the other.’ 

- Another clergyman said: 


“‘T rise to second the resolution, and to ex- 
press the firm conviction of my mind, that ‘the 
established episcopacy of this country is essen- 
tially tyrannical and persecuting. Time was 
when she persecuted men for dissenting from 
her doctrine—time was when she persecuted 
men for dissenting from her ritual : but now she | 
persecutes them for withholding the money that 
she unrighteously demands. Money—money— 
money; money first—money middlemost—mo- 
ney last. (Cheers and laughter.) With her, 
money is every thing. Her doctrines may go— 
her ritual may go—but her money she holds 
most tenaciously. (Applause.)” 

We give a single other extract, illustrative of 
the evils of Church establishments: 


- & The Rev. G. Legge, A. M., rose and said— 
Mr. Chairman, and Christian Friends: You 
have before you the case of Mr. Baines, who is 
now in gaol for the crime of preferring what he 
thought the mandate of God to the demand of 
the church-wardens. You are reminded, also, 
of various cases in which the bigotry and intol- 
erance of clergymen have been manifested in 
the refusal to accord the rites of sepulture to 
those who have not been cere baptized. 
You are reminded of the cases of Jane Prest, 
in Cumberland ; Jones, of Llanelly, in Wales ; 
and our present admirable chairman, whom, 
after his long imprisonment, we delight to ho- 
nour. You are bid to contrast with these do- 
ings of the State church the mild and enlight- 


a 


he kind. It declares that man is re- 
sponsible only to God for his belief. It starts 
with affright at the principles and perpetrations 
of religionists of former times. It rejoices in 
deliverance from the Star Chamber, and High 
Commission Courts. It would have all men en- 
joy their religious opinions, and exercise their 
right to cherish and maintain them—* none da- 
ring to make them afraid.’ That is the spirit 
of the age. Not such, however, is the spirit 
of the clergy of our establishment—not such is 
the spirit of our Lords spiritual and temporal. 
And my resolution affirms, that a State church 
is of necessity tyrannical and cruel, and that the 
tendency to oppression is inherent in the sys- 
tem. (Hear.) e believe it to be anti-Chris- 
tian in its principles, anti-social in its operation ; 
deserving the hatred and malediction of God 
and man. It is radically bad—irremediably 
vicious. It reeks to heaven—if I may be per- 
mitted to repeat the reported saying of great 
celebrity of one of our living essayists— it 
reeks to heaven, and only pleases the nostrils 
of the prince of the power of the air.’ (Great 
cheering.)” | 

Tue Jews.—lIt is suggested with great plau- 
sibility, in ‘one of the leading British Journals, 
that the present war in Syria, presents the most 
favourable opportunity for the restoration of 
the Jews, Jt remarks: 


“ Let us view the question more nearly. Itis 
granted that the Jews were the ancient proprietors 
of Syria—that Syria was the proper heart and 
centre of their kingdom ; it is granted that they 
have a strong conyiction that Providence will 
restore them to this Syrian supremacy ; it is 
granted that they have entertained for u 
hearty desire to return thither, and are willing 
to make great sacrifices of a pecuniary kind to 
the different parties interested, provided they can 
be put in peaceful and secure ion ; it is 
likewise notorious, that since the Jews have been 
thrust out of Syria, that land has been a mere 
arena of strife to neighbouring powers——all con- 
scious that they had no legitimate right there, 
and all jealous of each other’s intrusion. Such 
having been the case, why it may be asked, 
have not the Jews long ago endeavoured to re- 
gain possession of Syria, by commercial arrange- 
ments? In reply, it may be said, that though 
they have evidently wished to do so, and have 
made overtures of the kind, hitherto circum- 


instance they could not expect to purchase a se- 
cure possession of Syria from Turkey, while 
hat empire, in the pride of insolent tism, 
could haye suddenly revoked its stipulations, 
and have seized on the Jewish treasuries, none 
ing to call it toaccount. NorcouldtheJews 
have ventured to purchase Syria, while the right 
to that country was vehemently disputed between 
Turkey and Egypt, without any powerful arbi- 
trators to arrange the rights at issue, and lend 
sanction and binding authority to diplomatic do- 
cuments. 

* Now, however, these obstacles and hindran- 
ces are in a great measure removed; all the 
strongest powers in Europe have come forward 
as arbitrators and umpires to arrange the settle- 
ment of Syria. Under such potent arbitrators, 
pledged to the performance of any conditions 
finally on, I have reason to believe that 
the Jews would readily enter into such financial 
arrangements as would secure them the absolute 
possession of Jerusalem and Syria. If such an 
arrangement were formed, one t cause of 
dissension between France and England would 
be at once removed; for both the Porte and 
Egypt are decidedly in want of money, and 
will gladly sell their respective rights in the Sy- 
rian territory. They themselves begin to see the 
folly of enacting the part of the dog in the man- 
ger; they will drop the apple of discord if they 
can get fair compensation for their trouble.” 


Tue Lasovrers Few.—Will our readers 
please to read in connexion the article of our 
correspondent O. P. Q., with that of the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Board of Education, 
-and then decide whether the present is not an 
urgent occasion for importuning the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth more labourers into his 
vineyard. ‘T'wo facts painfully press upon our 
attention ; the one, that the population of our 
country is increasing in a much greater propor- 
tion than the means of their religious instruc- 
tion; and the other, that our educated young 
men, whose talents, if consecrated to God, 
might be so eminently useful, are directing 
their attention to secular pursuits, and in dimin- 
ished numbers only, are prepared to devote 
themselves to the Lord in the ministry of the 
Gospel. The population of our country must 
continue to increase, and the destitutions con- 
nected with this increase, must multiply to an 
alarming extent, unless a remedy be found for 
the second evil. That every lawful means 
should be employed to enlist the affections of 
our young men in the cause of Christ, is fully 
conceded ; parents, and pastors, and professors 
in our literary institutions, should seek, and im- 
prove opportunities for impressing upon young 
men their sacred obligations; but after all, who 
does not see that the hearts of these young men 
are in the hand of the Lord God Omnipotent, 
who alone can make them willing in the 
day of his power! This is the only effectual 
resort of the Church in this her want. Minis- 


‘ters may be made by man’s persuasions, but } 


God alone can make them of the right sort. If 
the Church, therefore, while attentive to all 
subordinate means, will feelingly and importu- 
nately go before the Lord with the subject of 
their sorrow, he will undoubtedly hear and an- 
swer: andif they do not go up in this spirit, 
the day of special prayer to the Lord of the 
harvest will be in vain. 

Perrectionism.—The Rev. Mr. Finney has 
issued a letter missive, and encyclical to all the 
faithful who are perfect, advising and directing 
them not to leave the churches with which they 


may do more for the spread of this delusion, 
thus connected, than if separated. 

Another perfection item is the elaborate letter 
of the Rev. Charles Fitch, addressed to the 
New-school Presbytery of Newark, in which 


the writer gives a most glowing account of his 
experience, tending to show, of course, that he 
is entirely perfect or entirely deluded. We be- 
believe in the latter. The Presbytery, it ap- 
pears, had characterized his doctrines as ‘ im- 
portant and dangerous errors.” More heresy 


hunting. 


REwicion France.—The Evangelical So- 
ciety of Geneva and Paris, and the European 
Missionary Society, held a general meeting in 
November last, in the city of London, for the 
purpose of incorporating the two societies into 
one, to be called “* The Foreign-Aid Society.” 
On this occasion, several speeches were deliv- 
ered, and among the rest, the Rev. Mr. Bur- 
gess gave the following view of the former con- 
dition of religion in France with the present | 
pretended toleration of Protestant efforts to dif- 
fuse the truth: 


“From the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in 1685, to the restoration of 
the Bourbon dynasty, France was entirely clo- 
sed against the faithful preaching of the Gos- 
pel. The children of God were hunted and 
persecuted, and the Reformed churches fell 
into a languor, from which, in some cases, they 
have never aroused. We happen to know some- 
thing of the state of Protestant France before 
the cruel Edict of Louis XIV. We learn from 
Cardinal Benevolio, that the Hugenots, as the 
Reformed churches were then designated, pos- 
sessed seven hundred churches, and about four- 
teen hundred ministers, and estimating the pop- 
ulation at fifteen millions, the Cardinal declar- 
ed that the greater part of it was Protestant. 
The dreadful persecutions, however, before the 
close of the seventeenth century,* almost anni- 
hilated their numbers, and the remnants of the 
persecuted churches took refuge in this country, 
for seventy thousand of whose descendants we 
are now building churches in the parish of 
Bethnal Green. On the restoration of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, there was a charter granted for 
the toleration of all sects of religion, but this 
did not give any greater facility, nor was it 
until the late revolution that the Gospel could 
he freely preached in the different localities of 
France. There is a great dissimilarity between 
the French laws upon paper, and the manner in 
which they are enforced. They wear the sound 
and semblance of liberty, but in their execu- 
tion they are absolute tyranny. What was 
granted by the charter, was taken away by 
the executive power. For instance, two of our 
colporteurs, or missionaries, go into a district, | 
and begin to disseminate the Bible according to 
the provisions of the charter. Well, the ma- 
gistrate immediately lays hold of them and 
says, ‘You have not asked my permission. 
The law, indeed, says you may do it, but then 
you must ask me, and if I choose I can refuse 
you.’ Now that is their boasted liberty of con- 
science. If a man in this country wishes to 
preach the Gospel, or to teach in any way he 
thinkg proper, though he applies to a magis- 
trate, the magistrate cannot refuse him. In 
France he cap. Such was the state of things in 
the reigns of Louis the Eighteenth, and Charles 
the Tenth; and, although the present King of 
France swore ta observe the provisions of the 
charter, declaring that ‘ the Constitution should 
henceforth be a reality,’ the guarantee has not 


mation in France.”’ 


stances have mainly opposed their desires. For 


* See D. D. Scott’s ** Suppression of the Refor- 
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been observed. I do not mean to accuse him of 
it, but his Ministers have done it. The tribunal 
decided that these two colporteurs were acting 
contrary to law, but the Cours de Cassgtion, 
whilst she adjudged them unworthy ‘either of 
death or of bonds,’ nevertheless laid down some 
decision which went to the destruction of reli- 
gious liberty in France. ‘The question as yet 
remains iahetibel: but I trust that by means of 
this Society, it will be settled ere long. In 1830, 
the established religion was declared to be nei- 
ther Roman Cutholic, Protestant, Jewish, nor 
Mahomedan, but the ‘ religion of the majority,’ 
or of the greatest numbers. All religions were 
to receive equal protection, and every minister 
to be salaried by thestate. Yet even out of this 
has there arisen increased facility for exertion ; 
because if error is permitted to disseminate its 
maxims, and Infidelity to stalk with its embla- 
zoned effrontery throughout France, surely they 
cannot (in a spirit of equal justice) put an ar- 
rest on the preaching of the Gospel of Christ. 
It was only last year, that an attempt was made 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, M. Gui- 
zot, to restrict the Gospel in France; but this 
we need fear no longer, for the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction now wields the weapons of a car- 
nal warfare, as Minister of the Public Works, 
Fortifications, &c.” _ 


Winter.—Some of the past days of the pre- 
sent week, have been intensely cold even to 
those well sheltered, well clad, and well fed; 
how much more biting the cold to the many 
poor in our cities, and towas, who know not the 
luxuries of a warm fire-side, clothing, or a 
nourishing meal! Reader, can you not in tes- 
timony of your thanks to your heavenly Bene- 
factor, contribute to the comfort of such? 


EcciesiasticaL.—On account of the mis- 
takes in the notice sent to our paper of last 
week, in relation to the ordination and instal- 
lation of Mr. Wright, by the Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, the following correction is sent 
us by a member of the Presbytery. 

On Tuesday evening, the 29th ultimo, the 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia ordained Mr. 
William Wright, a minister of the Gospel, and 
installed him pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Manayunk, near Philadelphia. On this occa- 
sion, the Rev. William Neill, D.D., of German- 
town, preached the sermon from 2 Tim. iv. chap. 
and last clause of the 5th verse—‘ Make full 
proof of thy ministry.” Dr. Neill also presi- 
ded, proposed the constitutional questions, and 
offered the ordaining prayer. The Rev. Robert 
D. Morris, of Newtown, gave the charge to the 
newly ordained bishop, and the Rev. Thomas 
B. Bradford, of Neshaminy, gave the charge to 
the congregation. The services were appro- 
priate to the occasion; and the friends of this 
church entertain the confident hope, that this 
congregation will now increase, and prosper in 
the midst of this flourishing village. 

On Tuesday evening, Dec. 29th, the Rev. 
James Harkness, was installed as pastor of the 
Laight street church, New York, by the Pres- 
bytery of New York. Sermon by Rev. Dr- 
Phillips, from Rom. i. 16: “For I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, &c.” charge 
to the pastor by the Rev. Mr. Krebs ; charge to 
the people by Dr. Phillips. This church re- 
cently vacated by the resignation of Mr. Mines, 
on account of declining health, has been con- 
siderably strengthened by an accession of mem- 
bers; and its prospects are very encouraging. 
Mr. Harkness is from Scotland, and has exer- 
cised his ministry hitherto, since his arrival in 


are now connected. This is politic advice; they j#his country, in the Reformed Dutch Church. 


We regret to learn that the health of Mr. 

Mines is still in a very precarious state, and that 

the church is likely for some time to come, to 

lose the benefit of his talents, piety, and zeal. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MORAL SUASION. | 
The New Divinity doctrine of the Work of 
the Spirit. 

The work of the Spirit is defined to be the 
presentation of adequate motives to the mind. 
And do the admirers of the New Divinity really 
believe that all that is necessary to turn the sin- 
ner to God is to furnish his mind with adequate 
motives? Does not the Scripture make a vastly 
different statement, and teach us that there must 
be a change wrought in the mind, so that the 
motives presented in the Gospel may be adequate 
to influence the sinner to r and believe? 
Does not the Bible teach that the spirit works 
a change in the understanding and in the heart, 
that they may be influenced by the truth? Does 
it anywhere intimate that there must be a change 
in the truth, an addition to it, or a clearer re- 
presentation of it than the sacred writers have 
given, in order that it may subdue the will? 
Unquestionably the change, according to jthe 
Bible, must be wrought in the man, before the 
truth can be appreciated or yielded to. “ The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned,” 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

But it is said “If any change is wrought b 
the Spirit on the mind, or the heart, it is a physi- 
cal, and not a moral change ”——“ it is the adding 
a new faculty ”—“‘it is an alteration in the essen- 
tial constitution of the soul;” and the crowning 
objection is, 1 1s something which a man cannot 
do for himself, and consequently which God 
cannot require him to do. But do we ever hear 
this Moral Suasion doctrine preached? | an- 
swer, it is preached—and subjoin a specimen of 
a sermon illustrating it. 

The text was Joun iii. 8, The wind bloweth 
where it listeth—so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit. After some judicious prelimi- 
nary remarks, showing that the work of Re- 
generation was the work of God, and that we 
had no reason to doubt of its reality, in as much 
as we could discern its effects—effects which we 
could not justly attribute to any other agent than 
the Holy Spirit, the preacher stated that it was 
needless to speculate as to the manner in which 
the Spirit effected the change of heart, because 
we never could know it—but, said he, we know 
how it could not be, and we know something as 
to how it isdone. We do not know how spirit 
operates on spirit, or how the mind of one man 
influences the determinations and opinions of 
another, but we know there is only one way in 
which mind can act on mind, and that is by the 
presentation of the truth. And so the Holy 
Spirit can act upon our minds only by the pre- 
sentation of the truth; by bringing before us 
suitable motives. How did Jeremiah Evarts 
sway the minds of men at the meetings of the 
American Board? By strong, vivid setting 
forth of truth. How did Napoleon wield the 
souls of his men, as though they had no will 
but his? By placing before them motives ade- 
quate to influence them—to make them. dare 
any thing for his glory. So the Holy Spirit 
|uses the truth. His action on our spirits must 
be analogous to the action of one human mind 
on another, and there is only one conceivable 
way in which mind can act on mind. I know, 
said he, objections may be started, perhaps 
many and plausible objections, and which I may 
not be able to answer, but J have long since 
learned of Paley, not to give up wnat I! po 
KNOW, because there is something I do not 

And was this delivered as a dry, cold doctri- 
nal discussion? No, but with all the fervor and 
earnestness of one who felt that he was combat- 


- 


ing a dreadful error, and struggling to rivet a 
most important but unhappily little known truth 
on the minds of his people. And is there any 
thing in this doctrine peculiarly fitted to flatter 
the pride of the human fieart? Certainly, for 
does it not assume that as soon as the terms 
the Gospel are fully made known, we can 
ourselves comply with the Gospel offer and ful- 
fil all duties required of us. All that the Holy 
Spirit can do for us is to present adequate 
motives; having those before us, we can do all 
things ! A. L. A. 

For the Presbytenan. 

THE PROSPECTIVE SUPPLY .OF MINISTERS 


I think I have shown, that of the vast popula- 
tion in the United States, for whose salvation 
there is no provision made by any Evangelical 
denomination, and who are destitute o — 
thing like stated means of grace; about one mil- 
lion may be fairly charged to the Presbyterian 
Church. I have alluded moreover,-to the start- 
ling fact, that in one year from this time, there 
will be added to our population about 500,000 
souls; demanding a still further increase of 500 
Ministers, withio a single year. Of this number, 
[ suppose that about one fifth may be set down 
to the account of our Church. Great as the 
want of Ministers may be at this moment, the 
lapse of one year will increase that want by 
adding to it one hundred more; and so of each 
successive year, in a ratio increasing with the 
mighty increase of our population. 

Now in view of this want of Ministers, pres- 
ent and prospective, what efforts are we makin 
as a Church to furnish the needful supply? i 
have examined this point thoroughly, and it 
pains me to the heart to answer the question. 
Nearly all our Ministers are now educated in 
some one of our Theological Seminaries; and 
hence we may safely rely on their statistics, to 
guide us in the inquiry. Now I find that the 
number of young men reported as having finish- 
ed their course of studies in all our Seminaries 
last year, was about thirty. I will suppose that 
ten others have, in that time, entered the Minis- 
try, without completing a regular course of 
study. We have then forty young men admit- 
ed to the ranks of the Ministry, during the last 
year; and I am confident this is over, rather 
than under the mark. At first view, this seems 
like a very respectable addition to our numbers, 
but let us look a little further. The whole num- 
ber of Ministers in our Church, of all sorts, is 
about twelve hundred. Now allowing thirty 
years as the average period of a generation of } 
Ministers, (and this is a large allowance,) the 
annual loss to the Ministry from these twelve 
hundred, by sickness, disability, and death, 
would be just forty. So that by the most favour- 
able reckoning, we are barely holding our own. 
Our Church is at a dead stand! The number 
who enter the Ministry, are just sufficient to 
take the places of those who leave it. How and 
when are our wide and melancholy destitutions 
to be supplied with the gospel? When shall 
it ever be? And the 500,000 souls, who will 
be added to our population in another year, one 
fifth of whom may be considered as the propor- } 
tion falling to the share of the Presbyterian 
Church; a trust of fearful responsibility ; where 
are they to look for the bread of life? We can 
barely fill the vacancies occasioned by the death 
and disability of Ministers, and we have not one 
to spare for these sad and growing destitutions ! | 
We have none to spare forthe heathen! True, 
they are perishing with frightful rapidity, but 
we have none to spare, to go and stand between 
the living and the dead, and stay the plague! 
It must rage on! ‘They must perish by thou- 
sands! This result is inevitable, and must only 
grow worse and worse, while our population 
goes on to double itself every twenty-two years, 
while we are stationary. And the catalogues of 
our seminaries for the last five years show no 
increase. 

But even this view, bad as it is, is not the 
worst. I have made diligent and anxious in- 
quiry, and I am satisfied, that in our colleges 
and academies, the proportion of pious young 
men is not even stationary. 
and I fear rapidily falling off’ A venerable 
President of an institution, which has produced 
more Ministers in proportion to its students than 
any other within my knowtedge, mé, 
that four years ago, three fourths of the gradu- 
ating class were pious young men; and now, 
said he, the senior class has not more that one 
fourth of its members, professors of religion. | 
have heard similar statements, though not so 
strong, from other institutions and some of them 
belonging to other denominations. When our 
seminaries come to be replenished from these clas- 
ses,what will be the result? [four wants are great 
now, what will they be then? If we can barely 
hold our own now, what shall we do then? I 
wish I could make these facts ring in the ears, 
and thrill through the hearts of all who love the 
interest of religion, and the welfare of man. I 
wish all our religious presses, and all our min- 
isters would take up the subject, and not let it 
sleep again, till our whole Church is roused to 
the mighty work of furnishing a wow equal 
to the wants of the age. O. P. Q. 

For the Pres 
THE RIGHTS-OF RULING ELDERS IN ORDI.- 
NATION, 

Mr. Editor—I observe in the Presbyterian 2d 
inst. an article signed “ M.,” and headed ‘* Ordi- 
nation of Elders,” in reply to which I desire to 
offer a few suggestions; the more especially, as 
the article has received your own decided recom- 
mendation, and is written, | judge, by one for 
whom the whole church entertains great reve- 
rence. 

I. You and he both call the practice of allow- 
ing Ruling Elders to take direct part in ordain- 
ing, an innovation, a novelty, &c., &c. In this 
respect you are both in error. ‘The writer of 
these lines, as a Ruling Elder, over and over 
laid hands on the heads, both of Preaching and 
Ruling, Elders, in their ordination; and as a 
Preaching Elder, he has known the same to be 
done in divers of our church courts, for the last 
eight years. So far as I know, it is the general 

ractice of our church sessions, that the Ruling 
“lders unite with the Preaching Elders, in or- 
daining new Ruling Elders; and | have had 
much opportunity to learn this fact. In ordain- 
ing Preaching Elders, there has no doubt been 
a diversity of practice. But, remember, the 
church session is a Presbytery; the Ruling 
Elder sits in it as a Presbyter; he is or- 
dained a Presbyter; and his acts, so far as offi- 
cial, are the acts of a Presbyter. From hence 
it follows, apparently, that if ordination is a 
presbyterial act, and this Presbyter has a right 
to sit in Presbyteries, he must be authorized to 
partake ip the act. 

II. That ordination is to be by the Presbyters, 
and not by a single Bishop, nor even any num- 
ber of Bishops, not met presbyterially, is a fun- 
damental principle of our confession, and of 
the Bible, as we suppose. And if the Apostles 
did personally and separately ordain, it was by 
virtue of their extraordinary office. Now from 
hence it seems inevitably to follow, either that 
the Ruling Elder, if a Presbyter at all, must be 
ordained by a Presbytery of some sort; or else 
that presbyterial ordination is unscriptural ; and 
a simple minister, without the aid of the session, 
may ordain, which is episcopacy,in tote. Un- 
less, indeed, you deny that a Ruling Elder is a 
Presbyter at all: which to deny, is to deny both 
the Scriptures and our standards, and of course 
to cast him forth out of Presbytery ; for none but 
Presbyters have any business there. But if he 
is a Presbyter, and was not ordained by an 
apostle, then he must have been presbyterially 
ordained; and in that case, are 
entitled to take part in ordaining Presbyters ; 
and a church session is, as I have said, nothing 
but a smaller Presbytery. 

III. Now, having the Ruling Elder lawfully 
in Presbytery, as a Presbyter, he may, and must 
do all that any Presbyter can do; unless there 


It is absolutely, | 


be some express reserve, exception, or denial 


in the Bible, or in our confession; or some plain 
and necessary disqualificatiou, flowing by good 
consequence out of the nature of the case, or 
out of some positive law. But as to the power, 
there is not only none, but both the Bible and 
our standards, say the Preabytery shall ordain— 
not the Preaching Elders in Presbytery; and 
these standards had beforehand defined a Pres- 
bytery so as to embrace in it, as elemental 
parts, the Ruling Eldérs; so that positive law 
includes, instead of excluding them. But again, 
as to any inherent or consequential reason, 
against their partaking, it seems to me the whole 
case is with, and not against them. For al- 
— they are ordained merely to rule, and 
the Preaching Elders both to preach and rule ; 
yetI boldly assert that whoever proves that by 
the Scripture, there is any oficial superiority 
of a Preacher or Bishop, to a Presbyter or Elder, 
as your correspondent asserts there is, (for he 
says, “it is an inferior office;”) that man has 
subverted Presbytery! If the office of Elder be 
inferior to any, then Presbytery is gone: for 
Elder is Presbyter; and if Bishop, or Minister, 
or any thing else, be above Presbyter—good 
— to Presbytery. 

V. Your correspondent suggests several iso- 
lated considerations. The Ruling Elders, he 
says, might be elected to preside in Presbytery; 
but for a good practice to the contrary. Not 
so; they are abridged of this right by our sys- 
tem, which requires the Moderator to preach on 
certain occasions, which they may not do. Here 
is a departure, by positive law, from general 
equality; but it is more than compensated by 
other things, such as representation from vacant 
churches, &c. Again, he argues that because 
they cannot preach, neither can they ordain 
one who is ta preach. But this may be va- 
riously replied to: as 1. the minister is or- 
dained to rule as well as preach, and therefore 
a Ruling Elder may well assist: but 2. the 
argument is entirely fallacious. A Governor 
appoints a Judge, a Senate confirms it, and a 
Notary Public swears him in: yet of all these, 
not one is a Judge, or can judge any body; and 
so of a million of cases. The fallacy in this 
case, lies in supposing that the Ruling Elders 
in ordination, act privately—they act as ele- 
mental parts of Presbyteries. 

V. But what ane any difficulty? Hence 
the Ruling Elders may hinder an ordination, 
or force an ordination, contrary to all the Preach- 
ing Elders; and yet, merely to take part in an 
act purely firm is thought dangerous! Nay, 
the fact is, whether they actually put on their 
hands or not, the putting on of the Moderator’s 
hand is their act: for it is the act of the Pres- 
byters, and they constitute part of the body! 

VI. But still further, what is ordination? } 
What is putting on of hands? It is the mere 
public formal and official designation of a per- 
son to an office, and the assumption of it by 
him. It is, so to speak, only swearing in the 
officer. All the examinations are past; and the 
Ruling Elders partook, if they pleased, and 
voted on them. All the election is gone through 
with by the people or by the Presbyters; the 
Ruling Elders, taking their part in all. But, 
lo! when they come to make a public admission 
that they have in fact done all this, they are to 
be stopped; and that for reasons that reach even 
to the rank of their office, and their official 
standing! This is not singular. Every thing 
may be done that is real and potential; but that 
which is formal and official, may not be done! 

This subject is one of great moment, cer- 
tainly; for not only is the true nature of our 
own system involved in it, but also the truth of 
the principles on which aloné our system can 
be sustained against Episcopacy on one side, 
and Independency on the other. For the mo- 
ment you admit that your Ruling Elders are not 
Presbyters, that moment the Independent has 
the mastery in argument and truth: and the 
moment you admit, that although he is a Pres- 
byter, yet the Minister, Bishop, or any one else, 
is Officially above him, the Prelatist from that 
moment is your master in the controversy. 


R. B. 
For the Presbytenan. 
POPERY—No. III, 


* protestant 


I have before me a Roman Catholic newspaper, 
of Dec. 12th. It contains, among other things, 
an account of a missionary tour made in October 
last by a Priest, within the Diocese of Nashville. 
The following is an extract from this article :— 


‘*He visited Maury co., thence travelled to 
Pulaski, Giles co., where he made an appoint- 
ment to preach on his return, and continued his 
route to Fayetteville, Lincoln co. In this town 
he was hospitably received by Mr. Martin, and 
on ‘Thursday, the 8th, he preached in the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian church to a large and attentive 
audience. At the request of several, the mis- 
sionary consented to preach again on the Sunday 
following, but owing to the heavy rains that fell 
on that day, he was obliged to postpone his in- 
struction to the day following. On both occa- 
sions very general satisfaction appears to have 
been given, and many gross prejudices removed. 
From Fayetteville our missionary proceeded to 
Winchester, Franklin co., where he passed se- 
veral days, endeavouring to make some impres- 
sions on the few Catholics residing there, and 
induce them to profit by his ministry. He offered 
in this town the holy Sacrifice on several occa- 
sions, and administered Sacraments. He preached 
in the Methodist church of the town to a very 
numerous and respectable congregation, on Sun- 
day the 18th. Several scattered members of our 
flock were met in and about Winchester, who 
hitherto escaped the notice of former missionaries. 
The Protestants he found exceedingly well dis- 
posed, and our missionary regretted much his in- } 
ability to supply them with books of instruc- 
tion.” 

I quote this passage as a fine sample of Pro- 
testant liberality. Not only are the Protestants 
along the track of our missionary’s tour disposed 
to aitend upon his preaching, but some of their 
pastors invite him into their churches! I won- 
der what the apostle Paul would have thought, 
could he have looked in at those churches while 
the Priest was officiating. He describes, I re- 
member, in one of his Epistles, a certain person- 
age called **the man of sin,” and the ‘son of 
perdition,’”’ about whom he says some pretty se- 
vere things. And most Protestant commentators 
have detected a striking resemblance between the 
portrait he draws there, and Popery. Now I 
cannot but think he would have wondered a lit- 
tle, to find a Christian pastor asking this ‘ man 
of sin’ into his pulpit. ‘I'he Apostle was a man 
of very ‘liberal’ views, and has written beauti- 
fully about ‘ charity ;’ but | question much whe- 
ther his liberality would have been quite up to 
this mark, had Ae been the pastor of one of those 
churches. 

Nor can I believe the mild and gentle John 
would have been less surprised at seeing his 
** scarlet-coloured beast” (see Rev. 17th,) intro- 
duced into a Christian pulpit to expound Scrip- 
ture to a Christian congregation. 

Nay, I have my doubts whether Peter, him- 
self, (notwithstanding the Pope claims to be his 
successor,) would have considered these elders as 
fulfilling, in the most judicious way, his injunc- 
tion ** to feed the flock of God.” For Peter, who 
received a threefold command from his beloved 
Master, to ‘‘ feed the lambs” of his fold, would 
have been somewhat more particular as to the sort 
of food to be administered to them, than these 
shepherds appear to be. 

n the whole, liberal opinons seem to be 
gaining ground; at least in the * Diocese of 
of Nashville.” Perhaps our next intelligence 
from there may be that some Roman Priest has 
invited a Cumberland Presbyterian or Methodist 
minister to preach for him. Whenever this oc- 
curs, | promise to announce it; and until the 
courtesy is reciprocated in some one instance, it 
is respectfully'suggested that the indifferentists of 
that region ought to be silent on the subject of 
* Protestant illiberality.’ 

WIcKLIFF. 


| would cond. 


: For the Presbyterian. 
UNITED PRAYER TO THE LORD OF THE 
HARVEST. 


At a recent meeting, the Board of Education 
unanimously adopted the following resolution, 
viz: 

Resolved, That the Board of Education, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
Church whose agents they are in this work, af- 
fectionately and earnestly invite all the Ministers 
and Elders and churches under the care of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, not belonging 
to Synods which have already adopted resolu- 
tions on that subject, to unite with the ministers 
and churches of those Synods, in the observance 
of the first Sabbath in March next, in accor- 
dance with the resolutions adopted by them. 

The following is a copy of the Preamble and 
Resolutions as adopted by most of the Synods: 

“ In view of the perishing condition of the 
heathen world, as well as of the fact that 
great numbers throughout various parts of Chris- 
tendom, and even in our own beloved country 
are equally out of the way of salvation, the Sy- 
nod of would recognize the un- 
speakable importance of the duty devolved on 
the Church by her ever blessed Head, of furnish- 
ing ministers of the Gospel in sufficient num- 
bers to preach the Gospel to every creature: 
and they are fully aware that the subject is by 
no means receiving that attention which it im- 
peratively demands. Therefore, 

“* Resolved, 1st. That this Synodecarnestly re- 
commend that on the First Sabbath in March 
next, special prayer be offered in all our 
churches to the Lord of the harvest, that he 
more labourers into his har- 
vest, as the special appointed means without which 
we have no right to expect a blessing onany other 
means. 

“ Resolved, 2d. That it be recommended to all 
our ministers to take special pains to set before 
the minds of our pious young men their duty in 
regard to the work of the ministry ; and like- 
wise that they press on Christian parents the 
duty of consecrating their sons unto the Lord for 
the ministry of the Gospel, and of continuing to 
offer special prayer, that God would receive 
them and qualify them for this service, and call 
them to it. 

“ Resolved, 3d. That it be recommended to our 
ministers and elders to seek diligently for 
young men of piety and talents suitable for the 
Gospel ministry ; and if any of them be in in- 
digent circumstances, to bring them to the know- 
ledge of their Presbyteries that they may éx- 
amine them and recommend them to the Board 
of Education. 

Resolved, 4th. That on the aforesaid first 
Sabbath in March next, all our ministers be re- 
quested to bring before their respective congre- 
gations in such manner as they may deem ex- 
pedient, the subjects embraced in the foregoing 
resolutions; and it is recommended that they be 
also read from the pulpits on that day.” 

It is believed that in the above form the Pre- 
amble and Resolutions were adopted by the Sy- 
nods of Philadelphia, New York, Albany, New 
Jersey, and South Carolina and Georgia. In 
the Synod of Virginia, (in which they origina- 
ted,) the Synod of North Carolina, and the Sy- 
nod of Pittsburgh, there is a slight variation 
from the above form, but agreajng in all essen- 
tial points as to the object, and fixing on the 
same day. The Synod of Pittsburgh, in addi- 
tion recommended, that on the day appointed for 
offering special prayer, a collection be taken for 
the Board of Education, if convenient. The 
Secretary may here take the liberty respectfully. 
to suggest to the churches generally, that where 
the first Sabbath in March comes near the timeof 
their annual collection for this object, it might 
be. well to avail themselves of that opportunity ; 
peradventure their prayers, accompanied by 
a alms, may ‘‘ come up as a memorial before 

The reason why only eight Synods have adop- 
ted the foregoing resolutions is, that it was not 
thought of in time to secure the co-operation of 
the Synods of the far South and West; nor was 
the time or place of their meetings known to us. 
We confidently believe, however, that this will 
be no hinderance to their uniting with us in a 
work that commends itself to Christian’s 
conscience in the sight of God. It can only be 
necessary for the Board of Education, as the 
organ of the Church in this work, to say to the 
ministers and churches belonging to the other 
Synods—come brethren and let us “agree to 
ask” God to grant us that blessing for which 
our adorable Saviour has directed us especially 
to pray ; and which at present is so much needed, 

It has long been the practice of the Church 
to set apart days on which special prayer should 
be offered for blessings deemed of great impor- 
tance tothe Churchand the world. But it has been 
matter of astonishment to the writer of this no- 
tice, that as far as he knows, no day has ever 
been appointed by our Church, on which special 
prayer should be offered to “ the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth labourers into 
his harvest; when, as far as the means com. 
mitted to the Church are concerned, this lies at 
the very foundation of the salvation of the world. 
It seems to be a token for good that God has so 
ordered, that a day has been fixed, and that the 
churches so extensively have agreed to observe 
it. We pray that all our churches may be saved 
from the guilt of withholding their co-opera- 
tion in so plain a duty, and so reasonable a ser. 
vice. Your fellow Servant, 

Francis M’Farianp, Cor. Sec. 

Epvvcation Rooms, 

Philadelphia, Junuary 1, 1841. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A ROMANIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The same effects may proceed from the most 
opposite causes. Men may give moneys for 
charitable purposes from ostentation and from 
real benevolence. The actions may appear 
equally good in the sight of men; in the-eye of 
God there may be a vast difference. between 
them. The Pharisees could ‘* compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte;” the Apostles them- 
selves could do no more. Not to dwell on so 
common a truism, this remark may be made— 


that even the Apostles would not hesitate to learn _ 


lessons from the zeal and the worldly wisdom 
of the Pharisees; they would abhor the spirit of 
those self-righteous Jews, they would altogether 
condemn the object for which the Pharisees were 
so zealous, they would deplore the success of 
their measures, but they might be stimulated by 
their example in a bad cause, to greater zeal in 
the service of their own gracious Master. K 
ing this distinction in mind, I propose, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to give your readers some account of a Ro- 
manist Missionary Society. 

This Society is called L’Oeuvre de la P 


agation de la Foi; it was formed at yen 


France, in the year 1822; and its object is “ to 
assist, by prayers and alms, the [Roman] Catho- 
lic Missionaries, charged to preach the Gospel 
to foreign nations.” The “ bond of union among 
the members, (1 make these quotations from 
one of the official papers put forth by a Branch 
Society,) “is simply to recite a very short pray- 


er every day, and to give a weekly subscription - 


of one sou towards the support of the Missions.” 
Branches of this Society “‘ have spread through 
Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, Savoy, 
Piedmont, Italy, Germany, Russia, and the Le- 
| vant.” It has “ lately prmerntes Great Britain.” 
It publishes periodical annals six times a year, 
for the use of the members, every collector of 
about five dollars being entitled to a copy free 
of charge, which he is required to allow those 
who subscribe freely to-peruse; and editions are 
now circulated in six different languages. Its 
conductors speak boastingly of its extension and 
success. And well they may, for “ previously to 
May, 1838, it had collected upwards of £200,- 
000,” or $1,000,000; its receipts for the year 
then ending, werenearly £40,000, or $200,000 ; 


its missions are about eighty in number, four- 
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“both in structure an 


. composed 


THE 


~ 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


similar contributions; that is, one hundred half- 
pence; .and Ne, in his turn, gives the entire sum 
to a third member, 


collectors.” And the whole sum, business, &c., 
are managed by a Council, “ whose services are 
essentially gratuitous.” | 

It-is not necessary to make any extended 
comments on this striking example. The im- 
portance of securing the 


efforts, must be apparent to every reader. Let 
not the zeal of Ramanists put to shame our en- 


r, and yet more complete 
oman Society; as admitting 


strikes us as sim 
than that of this 


equally the co-operation of all, and yet securing 
better the responsibility of the comparatively 


few, to whom the final conduct of affairs must, 
from the nature of the case, be entrusted. 


zeal. 


N. N. E. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF GIVING. 


* Remember saith ‘the A 
how he said it is more 


not animated by 


to give than to reeeive.” 


These words are not found in either of the 
gospels, among the recorded sayings of Christ, 
them as well 
known. It is probable they were uttered by the 
Saviour on some important occasion, so as to 
render them émphatic, or that this was a say- 
ing which he often repeate® ‘They are record- 
ed by an inspired writer, and in such a way 
that we know they must have been uttered by 
the Saviour, and of course that they are true. 
Yet many forget them; or if they remember } 
them, seem to doubt their truth. All who have 

rtially adopted them, have learned their truth 
1 experience. There is a “luxury in doing 

“ Charity is twice blessed, ng him 
ition 


and yet the apostle speaks 


that gives and him that takes.” The c 
of the two parties is different, and one is more 
blessed than the other. | 


Who does not prefer possession to destitution, 
erty? Who would not rather 
abound than suffer need? Even down to a cup | 
of cold water, who would not rather possess it, 
than to be destitute and athirst? Much more 
Who would not rather 
stand on Mount Zion, than to dwell in the “ dark 
places of the earth,” amid the “ habitations of | 
cruelty.” Who would not prefer the Bible, 
which reveals a Saviour and heaven, rather 
than go 
Then there is something excellent and desi- 
rable in the disposition to give. Those bene- 
volent feelings which prompt to it, are above all 
‘'To cultivate this disposition, and cherish 


affluence to 


so of spiritual blessings. 


down to death in hopeless darkness ? 


these feelings, is a source of happiness exalted 


and pure. God is , and he is 
constantly bestowing. To be employed in this 
way is to be Godlike. There are other propen- 


sities of our nature sufficiently strong already. | 
The depraved feelings of the natural heart grow 


with our growth, and are strengthened with our 
eternal ruin o __ But the feelinge-of 
nevolence, “ love to Cod and love to man,” need 
cultivating; and are worthy of it, he is most 
blessed who'lives and acts most entirely under 
their influence. | 
There is also a reward promised to those 
who give. This reward is not to the gathering 
and hoarding, but to the giving. This reward 
is promised however small the gift, if given with 
arightspirit. Hethatgivetha cup of cold water, 
shall not lose his reward. The Lord identifies 
himself with the. poorest of his flock, and de- 
clares, “ inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these ye have done it unto me.” We 
may then be permitted to minister to the Lord 
Jesus. Not literally, as did that kind family at 
Bethany, or as ry did, who anointed his 
feet with ointment and wiped them with the hair 
of her head. We may do. it by our care for 
“his body, which is the Church.” We may, 
by our efforts to build up his kingdom in the 
world. 


~ So also it is promised, that “ he that water- |. 


eth shall be watered.’ Oh! how many indivi- 
duals and churches, now mourning and desolate, 
and praying to berevived, coming with theircha- 
rities, might claim this promise and be blessed. 
Is there a Christian who does not desire to par- 
ticipate in the blessedaess of such a work, and 


teen of ‘Which are in these United States; and, 
what itd a. catl attention to with the em- 
of c letters, quotitig “the words of 

Supreme’ Head of ttie Church,” itis; “ itr the 
midat. of the afflictions that oppress hith, 


and Ave prayeté, Which each member is to 
« the secotid is, “ to colitribute'to the 
funds of the Society one half-peritty per week.” 
These halfpence are this managed: ‘One 
member is charged to receive the contributions 
of ten’ subsctibers; the amouat of which he 
hands ‘dver to another member, who receives ten 


sians%6. 
sentiment.more than of words. See hymn 414. 
the sentimient-of-the frat two lines and the fourth, 


consolation reserved to his heurt ; its successes) 
we e Pope sin this fully expressed in the second stanza. It 
is; should commence, Ye Christian heroes, go 
and stall ask the of your | are many peslms and hymns wanting 
colidetinig sUibseriptions 10 Society. The | £000 and others Bal. be deeti- 
first ruleof the British Braiictr relates to the Pater | Pos** hou ull of feeling ; for if it be des 


us. Hence a large amount of almost 
tic verse (for it is not poetry.) should 
See Hymn 184—also Psalm 105, 


omitted. 


tional pur 


tion in this order:—2d, 3d, Sth, 4th and Ist 
In. this collection, a8 in most books in 
ase, tautology is but too common—a repeution of 


In shis, te first stanza is entirely superfluous; 


tute of that, it cannot but fail to excite feeling in 
ré didac- 


second part. 
There is also some of the deseriptive or story- 
telling poetry, which is still less adapted to devo- 


to receive ten 


by persons not members, 
or by ‘membets over and above their ordinary 
subscriptions, may be received by any of the 


‘It is the wrong indexing of t 
fault is, that one index is used for many different 
measures. Figures are used where I&ters should 
be, and so 
monly indexed by letters are of seven different 
kinds, viz: Long, Common and Short metre ; 
Long, Common and Short Particular metre ; 
and the Hallelujah metre. 
deavours to promote the knowledge of “a more Particul are the 
éxcellont ways” Our wi 


general co-operation of 
all the members of our body in out Missionary 


Some of the psalms and hymns would be bet- 


ter divided; and others abbreviated by omitting 
short episodes, dull stanzas, useless comparisons, 
é&c. &c. See Psalm 103, fourth 
would be better divide:| into two; 
stanzas forming a subject on the greatness and 
goodness of God ; 
compassion. 


This 
first four 


the last four, one on His 


‘Thereis one small fault that es great ‘— 
e measure. ‘The 


e reverse. ‘The measures com- 


Long and Common 
same as Long and 
On metre, with two additional lines corres- 


ponding to, and immediately fullowing the first 
and third lines.—See for Long Particular metre 


Particular 


If 
ours is less effective, it can only be because 


e the words of the Lord Jesus, 


462d Hymn; and for Common 


sixth have eight syllables each. 


having two feet, or four 


All other measures are indexed by figures. 


that are indexed wrong, with the corrections: 
19, 4th part—19, 5th 


dexed C. P. M. Psalms 93, 3d 
part, should have been indexed S. 


Ist part—148, 2d 
should have been indexed H. M. 


been indexed 8s, and 7s. 


For the Presbyterian. 
“THIS YEAR THOU SHALT DIE!” 
JEREMIAH, CHAP. xxvull. 16. 
“This r thou shalt die!” ’tisa voice 
Of alarm, that breaks on my ear; 
| il the young dawn of the % 
"Tis a voice of cad warning—it comes from the tomb— 
“ Prepare thee, O mortal, for sealed is thy doom!”’ 


Ah! many on whom has ndw shone, 
The light of this welcome new year, 
Shall be summoned, before it is gone 
To the bar, where we all must 
To give an account, of the whole that is past, 


«Tis not [;” thinks the youth in full glee, 
Who most vainly — the past, 
Gives but earnests of t he shall be; 
And that onward his pleasures shall Jast. 
But the cup of his folly, is dashed from his hand ; 
And he sinks into dust at the Spoiler’s command. 


That fair one beloved, whose bright eyes, 
Shine like stars, that depart not away ; 

Is summoned !—ehe sickens, and dies— 
Aad cold is her dwelling of clay :— 


But yesterday prized, as tof, forms— 


; Tht lone. one afflicted, still dreams 
ealth again may illumine his face, 
And hopes he may bask in the beams 
Of the summer’s enlivening embrace. 
Alas! no physici helper can save; 
Nor the brightness of summer illumine the grave. . 


Does the old man imagine, respect 
Shall be paid to his reverend head? 
Does he think ners | death shall neglect 
To lay him where his compeers are laid? 
But though long a survivor—though honoured by all, 
Ere the winter is past, he shall languish and 


‘Does the learned believe all he knows, 
. Can procure him a respite from death? 
Does the rich man securely repose, 
As if gold might be bartered for breath? 
But gold is uncurrent, in the realms under ground: 
And how death may be vanquished, no mortal has found. 


But the poor man unfriended, unknown, 
Whose abode seldom plenty has blest— 
Surely death shall not find one so lone, 
But seek thuse whom the world has caressed. 
Ah! to man no asylum in poverty lies; 
« The dread “ king of torvors,” Gade 


How the strong man might boast, if he dared 
To defy these appalling alarms! 
Lo! for him is the combat prepared, 
And he tries—but unnerved are his arms. 
He falls like a child, and he finds that no — 
Can resist Gud's decree, or avert the last ‘ 


Thus we all like the flowerets decay ; 

Like the sear autumn leaves, we must fall; 
In our spring time may wither away— 

Or the summer may shine on our pall:— 
Or the winds of the-winter, may plaintively sigh, 


such a reward ? ra kek In strains of sad warning, “This year thou shalt die!” 

Livingston County, New York. D. S. 
, For the Presbyterian. 

HINTS TO THE COMMITTEE ON PSALMODY. thee of tho Goeth. 


Mr. Editor—There is no subject in which the 
church has an interest, that is so important, and 
at the same time so much neglected, as her 
pealmody, It is a most exalted part of our wor- 
ship—the moral duty of every individual; and 
yet it ie wholly neglected by nine of ten in 
the American Church. Both parts of our psalm- 
ody are neglected—the music and the sentiment. 
It is not my design to speak of the music: but 

‘only to point out a few faults in the psalms and 
hymns approved by the General Assembly. 

‘The. two great points in sacred lyrical poetry, 

‘aré matter and structure. Our hymns should be 
pure in sentiment and imagery, and correct in 
theif structure. ‘The subjects should be such as 
will excite feeling; and the composition such as 
to aid the sentiment. Nothing should be tole- 
rated that has a tendency in any way to destroy 
devotion. ‘The fourth stanza of hymn 20, is very 
faulty in this respect; and the fifth stanza is 
scarcely less so from its connection. It is con- 
ceded that the subject alluded to, should not pro- 
duce bad effects, but they ever will until youth 
and religion are inseparable. Many other psalms 
and hymns contain either direct expressions or 
allusions, which are in no wise devotional, but 
on the other hand calculated to lead the thoughts 
away from the subject. Some are unpoetical 
in matter. Of these, we 
shave no room to give examples. Some are mere 
‘abstracts of sermons versified. ‘These are sel- 
-dom ical. As well might we versify an ar- 
gument of Paradise Lost, to sing, as an abstract 
of. a. sermon. _ Poetry is that. secret, undefined 
something, by which the author at once arrests 
the feeling. It must exist both in the subject 


‘and in the manner; and unless it be in each, the 


hymn-és. unfit for devotional purposes. Some 
possess the effect of the anticlimax. See the 
well-known 154th hyma. This commences at 
the -very height of feeling, and lets us down 
through every stanza to the end. See aleo the 
favourite 420th hymn. the 
‘subject, but very, y treated. was 

without Pose hy The author had the 
vight feelings but no more knew, when he be- 
gan, what he would write, than a bird knows 
where it will come down, when — mee 
in its migration. lisa geries 0 tauto in 
vabjenis and as now printed, is completely anti- 
cli rical in effect. It would be much im- 


cproved by reading from the Assembly's collec-| 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE.—No. XXXVI. 


RECOVERY FROM BACESLIDING, 


is recovery; at least, when Christians have 
slidden far back no satisfactory evidence of the 
genuineness of their piety can be exhibited ; nor 
can they have any which ought to satisfy their 
own minds. In the course of pastoral visitation 
I once called upon a habitual drunkard who had 
‘been a flaming professor. I asked him what he 
thought of his former exercises of religion. He 
said, that he was confident that they were genu- 
ine ; and expressed a strong confidence that the 
Lord would recover him from his backsliding 
state. Now here was the very spirit of Anti- 
nomianism. Whether he was ever recovered 
from his besetting sin, I cannot tell ; but I rather 
think that he continued his intemperate habits 
to thevery last. Ihave oftenremarked how ten- 
aciously the most profane and obstinate sinners 
will cleave to the hope of having been once con- 


religious impressions. One of the profanest 
men I ever heard speak, and one of the most 
outrageous drunkards, when on his death-bed to 
which he was brought by intemperance, when 
asked respecting his prospects beyond the graves 
said, that when a very young man, he had been 
among the Methodists, and thought that he was 
converted ; and though he had lived in the most 
open and daring wickedness for more than 
twenty years since that time, yet he seemed to 
depend on those early exercises. Miserable de- 
lusion! But a drowning man will catch ata 
straw. An old sea captain, whom [ visited on 
his death-bed, seemed to be trusting to a similar 
delusion. He related to me certain religious ex- 
ercises which he had when he first went to sea, 
but of which he had no return ever since, though 
| halfa century had elapsed. Ihave met with 
few persons who had neglected to cherished and 
improve early impressions, who were ever after- 
wards happily converted. They are generally 


| heart. 
in in time of revival ; or, at a late 


But some of these are sometimes brought 
riod, driven 


| to the Gospel refuge, by severe affliction. 

conviction of a Christian backslider is oflen 
more severe and overwhelming than when first 
awakened. When hiseyes are opened to see the 


Metre, see 464. Short Particular Metre has the 
first and second; fourth and fifth corresponding, 
and each of six syllables; while the third and 
The Hal- 
lelujah Metre usually has eight lines; the first 
| four lines having three feet each, and the last four 
syllables, like the word 
Hallelujah from which it derives its name.— 
Sometimes the last four lines are printed in two. 


I will here give a list of Psalms and Hymns 


part—33, 2d 
pari—58—96, 2d part—113, 1st pari—146, 2d 
part—and 462d Hymn, should have been index- 
edL. P.M. Psalms 61, 2d part—148, 3d part, 
and Hymns 386 and 464 should have been in- 
P rt—122, 2d 

Psalms 
84, 4th part—121, 3d part—136, 2d part—148, 
part—and Hymns 77, 78, 
219, 236, 358, 410, 434, 474, 498, 510, 512, 
Hymns 223, 
442, should have been indexed L. M. 6 lines. 
Hymns 200, 220, 232, should have been in- 
dexed, 8,7, and 4. Hymn 438, should have 


From the first of their deeds, and their thoughts, to the last. 


him out—and he dies! 


The backsliding believer can only be distin- 
ong from the final apostate by the fact of 


verted, if they have ever been the subjects of 


given up to blindness of mind and hardness of 


ingratitude and wicked rebellion of his conduct, 
he ig ready to despair, and to give up all hope 
of being pardoned. He sinks into deep waters 
where the billows of divine displeasure roll over. 
him; or he is like a prisoner, in a horrible pit, 
and miry clay. All around him is dark and deso- 
late, and he feels himself to be in a deplorably 
he condition. His own strivings seem to 
sink him deeper in the mire ; but as his last and 
only resource he cries out of the depths unto 
God. As his case is urgent he cries with un- 
ceasing importunity, and the Lord hears the 
voice of his supplications, and brings him up out 
of the horrible pit, and places his feet upon a 
rock and establishes his goings, and puts a new 
song into his mouth, even of praise to the Re- 
deemer. The freeness of pardon to the return- 
ing backslider is a thing which is hard to be 
believed, until it is experienced. No sooner is 
the proud heart humbled, and the hard heart 
broken into contrition, than Jehovah is near 
with his healing balm. ‘To heal the broken in 
heart, and to revive the spirit of the contrite ones 
is the delight of Immanuel. And he receives 
the returning penitent without reproaches. He 

rdons him freely, and sheds abroad his love 
in his heart, and fills him with the joy of the 


‘Holy Ghost. It is, in fact, a new conversion ; 


there is but one regeneration. We never hear 
ofasinner being born a third time—but we 
remember that Christ said unto Peter ‘“‘ when 
thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.” 
Indeed, the exercises of the soul on these occa- 
sions may be so much more clear and comfort- 
able than on its first conversion, that the per- 
son is disposed to think that this is the real com- 
mencement of spiritual life, and to set down all 
his former experience as spurious ; or, at least, 
essentially defective. Christians, when recover- 
ed from backsliding, ate commonly more watch- 
ful, and walk more circumspectly than they 
ever did before. They cannot but be more 
humble. The remembrance of their base de- 
a from God fills them with self-loathing. 

henever spritual pride would lift up its head, 
one thought of a disgraceful fall will often lay 
the soul in the dust. And whether the back- 
slider’s sins have been open or secret, the re- 
collection of his traitorous behaviour fills him 
with shame and self-abhorrence. When such 
persons have so conducted themselves as to 
bring upon them the censures of the church, so 
as to be separated from the communion of his 
people, at first it is probable, resentment would 
be felt towards the officers of the church who 
performed this painful duty; but after reflection 
these resentments are turned against themselves, 
and they pass much heavier censures on them- 
selves than the church ever did. Judicious, 


grace, and often would be the effectual means 
of eg the backslider, if exercised as it 
should be. Indeed, this may be said to be one 
main design of its appointment. If whenever 
there is an appearance of declension in a church 
member, the pastor, or some other officer of the 
church, would go to the person, and in the spirit 
and by the authority of Christ, would address a 
serious admonition to him, and then a second, 
and a third, and if these were unheeded, then to 
bring him before the church, backsliding, in 
most cases, would be arrested before it proceed- 
ed far. But every member of the church has a 
duty to perform towards erring brethren. When 
they see them going astray, they should not act 
towards them as if they hated them, but should 
in any wise rebuke them. 
from one Christian to another seems to be al- 
most banished from our churches. ‘There is a 
quick eye to discern a brother’s faults, and a ready 
tongue to speak of them to others; but where do 
we now find the faithful reprover of sin, who 
goes to the man himself, without saying a word 
to any one, and between themselves, faithfully 
warns, exhorts, and entreats a straying brother 
to return. The serious discipline of formal 
accusations, and witnesses, &c. by such a course 
would be, ina great measure, rendered unne- 
cessary ; but the practice is, to let the evil grow 
until it has become inveterate, and breaks out 
into overt acts, and then there is a necessity to 
pay attention to the matter, and to put in force 
the discipline of the church. But even this of- 
ten proves salutary, and is a powerful means of 
reclaiming the offender ; or if he persists iu his 
evil courses, it serves to separate an unworthy 
member from the communion of saints. But 
when church officers and private Christians ut- 
terly fail in their duty towards backsliding breth- 
ren, God himself often makes use of the means 
of his own, which does not require the interven- 
tion of men. He smites the offender with his 
rod, and causes him to smart in some tender 
part. He sends such afflictions as bring his 
sins forcibly before his conscience. Hedeprives 
him of the objects fur the sake of which he for- 
sook the Lord. It may be the wife of his youth, 
or a beloved child, on which his affections were 
too fondly fixed, so as to become idolatrous. 
Or if it was the love of the world which was the 
seductive cause of his backsliding, “ riches are 
caused to make to themselves wings and fice 
away like the eagle to heaven.” Or was the 
love of ease and indulgence of the sensual ap- 
petites the cause of his delinquency, the stroke 
falls on his own body. He is brought low by 
sickness, and is tried upon his bed with excru- 
ciating pains, until he cries out in his distress, 
and humbly confesses his sins. Or if he was 
carried away by an undue love of the honour 
that cometh from men, it is not unlikely that 
his reputation, which he cherished with a fond- 
ness which caused him to neglect the honour of 
his God, will be permitted to be tarnished by 
the tongue of slander, and things may be so 
situated, that although innocent, he may not 
have it in his power to make the truth appear. 
Children too much indulged become by their 
misconduct fruitful causes of affliction to parents, 
and thus they are made to suffer in the very 
point where they had sinned. Look at the case 
of Eli and of David. All afflictions, however, 
are not for chastisement, but sometimes for trial ; 
and those whom God loves best are most afilict- 
ed in this world. They are kept in the furnace, 
and that heated seven times, until their dross is 
consumed, and their piety shines forth as pure 
gold, which has been tried in the fire. But we 
are now concerned only with those afflictions 
which are more effective to bring back the back- 
slider ; the virtue of which the Psalmist ac knowl- 
— when he says, “It is good for me to be 
afflicted, for before I was afflicted I went astray.” 
It may be truly said, that many who had back- 


.slidden never would have returned had it not 


been for the rod; other means seemed to have 
lost their power, but this comes home to the 
feelings of every one. Whether a believer is 
ever permitted to go out of the world ina back- 
slidden state, is a question of no practical im- 
portance ; but it seems probable that Christians 
see all conditions in which any of this character 
are ever found. No one has any right to pre- 
sume, that if he backslides, death may not over- 
take him in that unprepared condition. Back- 
sliding then isa fearful evil; may we all be 
enabled to avoid it ; or if fallen into it, to be re- 
covered speedly from so dangerous a state ! 
A. A. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


“There are some links in the chain of Pro- 
vidence that seem not well to hang together ; 
and yet even these are so ordered by the great 
Artificer, that they most forcibly draw in one 
the other. And, as we see the wheels of a clock 
or watch move all with contrary motions to each 
other, and yet by these contrary motions they 
make it go right; so, likewise, all the contrary 
motions and revolutions that we see in those in- 
ferior engines are so nicely contrived by the 
first cause and mover of them all, that, however 
odd and perplexed they may appear, yet they 
are all subservient to each other, and to the re- 
gular proceeding of God’s design: the great 
machine of the world would not go right, if they 
should move otherwise.” —Bi opkins. 


seasonable discipline is a powerful means of 


Christian reproof 


| 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY. 


The fourteenth anniversary of the New York 
City Tract Society, and the eighteenth of the 
Female Branch, were celebrated in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle on vey ag, 4 evening, the 
23d inst. The president, Hon. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, took the chair at a quarter before 
7 o'clock. Prayer was offered by Rev. Henry 
Chase, of the Episcopal Methodist Church. The 
treasurer’s report was read by Mr. William 
Walker. The annual report of the Female 
Branch was read by Rev. O. Eastman. The 
annual report of the City Tract Society was 
read by Rev. Isaac Orchard, presenting the fol- 
lowing result of the labours of the past year: 

Missionaries sustained, 14; average number of 
visiters, 1063; Tracts distributed, 842,806 ; Bi- 
bles supplied tothe destitute, (provided by the New 
York Bible Society,) 1344 ; Testaments to chil- 
dren and others, (provided by the New York 
Bible Society,) 1109; bound volumes lent from 
the ward libraries, 6154; Children gathered 
into Sabbath-schools, 2606; do. do. Public 
Schools, 989; Persons gathered into Bible 
Classes, 231; Persons induced to attend church, 
1500 ; Pledges to total abstinence from all in- 
toxicating drinks as a beverage, 995; District 
Prayer ese. held, 2026; Backsliders re- 
claimed, 46 ; Persons hopefully converted, 390 ; 
Converts united to Evangelical churches, 268. 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. J. 
O. Choules of the Baptist church, the Rev. Mr. 
Hutton, of the Reformed Dutch church, Rev. Dr. 
Parker, and the president of the society. 

The music by the choir, assisted by members 
of the New York Academy, added much to the 
interest of the meeting. 

A collection was taken up, amounting to 
$3186 25.— Observer. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM W. H. RULE, WES. 
LEYAN MISSIONARY IN SPAIN. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—I have only time to say 
that our intelligence at present is of a very mix- 
ed kind. We have good news as regards Spain 
itself. ‘The persecution is passed away. The 
Carlists, Queen Christina, and all the liberal 
party, are emigrated, banished, or out of power, 
and inferior persons holding their sentiments 
are silent, and likely to continue so. Nothing 
now prevents our labouring in Spain, as far as 
Spaniards are concerned. But, on the other 
hand, the missionary committee in London has 
exceeded its income, and, having proceeded to 
retrench its outlays, has coolly put Cadiz on 
the condemned list. True, I did hear, about a 
fortnight ago, that they would help me by print- 
ing any thing [ might write in the way of ap- 
peal, and I did prepare an appeal, and sent it 
home, but when or how help will come, I do not 
know. I have sent to Mr. Greenleaf to remind 
him of former correspondence on the subject 
of Cadiz, but I am afraid that we must be in- 
debted to America for both men and money. 
There is now a lovely opening in Cadiz, from 
which perhaps, by necessity, our Missionary 
Society is turning away. My dearest hopes are 
being cut off, unless some one will come to our 


help. 


salvation, by its own immediate neighbours. 

In Gibraltar we have cheering prospects, and, 
on the whole, prosperity. May the Lord in his 
infinite mercy interpose in behalf of poor un- 
pitied Spain! It seems that Europe is to be 
kindled into general war, but Spain is likely to 
be left to settle her own affairs. 

I remain, my dear sir, very affectionately 
yours, W. H. Rute. 

Gibraltar, Oct. 22, 1840. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Pennsyivanta.—The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
met at pyre ey on Tuesday, 5th inst. In the 


Senate, Charles Penrose was elected Speaker. 1840. 1830. Increase.| New Species or Corron.—The Mobile Journal 
In the House, William A. Crabb was elected Speak- | New York, 312,234 202,589 109,645 | Says, a sample of a new and rare species of Cotton 
er on the third ballot. Philadelphia, 258,922 188,797 70,125 for the of those 
es Baltimore, 102,513 80,625 21,888 n the improvement of our great 
ano Rant Roan-—The | goltod | Tt called the Rio Cotton, and coil 
Susquehanna Rail Road for the year ending October Boston, 93,452 61,392 32,060 | & most aa — * in colour and staple—supe- | . 
1, 1840, has been the aggregate 13,808,336 lbs. or Brooklyn, 36,283 12,403 24,830 | Or og any t eos ave ever seen, of the short 
nearly seven thousand tons. This trade was carried | Cincinnati, 46,382 24,531 21,551 a ial He —_ a to the best long staple, 
on with places beyond Columbia, and nearly the | St; Louis, 24,585 5,852 18,783 | OF rey a sample left with us, is 
whole of it with Pittsburg. Within some few months | Washington, 22,777 18,827 3,950 A dozen seeds brought 
ast cars have arrived at Baltimore from the Cum- | Pittsburgh, 21,296 12,542 4,754 | rom Sout mag y @ traveller, and plant in 
rland Valley Rail Road which extends from Cham- Dover, 359 | Merengo county. Bt is thought tut the soil ead cll- 
bersburg through Carlisle to Harrisburg, and thence Wilmington, Del. 8,367 6,663 1,704} Mate on rs —- part of Alabama will, on trial, 
connects with the Baltimore and Sus uehanna road | Middletown, 7,210 6,892 a6 f Pop adapted to the growth of this new |. 
at Columbia, by the way of the Harrisburg and Lan- Bridgeport, 4,570 2,800 1,770 a . the ye yee The staple is about three 
caster Rail Road. The receipts of the company for Norwich, 7,230 5,179 2,060 | tone: Of gioeny 
the past year ending Sept. 30, including the trans- New London, 5,528 4,356 1,172} New Year’s Day at Wasnineton.—The Na-| 
ortation of passengers, merchandize and the United New Haven, 14,390 10,678 3,712 tional Intelligencer says: “The first day of Ja- 
States mail, amounted to—$127,852 26. The net Hartford, 12,793 9,789 3,004 | nuary dawne | upon us, in the midst of a snow- 
balance, after deducting expenditures, is 44,329 dol- Savannah, 11,214 7,303 3,911] storm, which in the course of the morning turned to | 
lars 97 cents. Newburyport, 7,161 6,388 773 | sleet, so that a duller and more cheerless day is 
gE ae ee Wilmington, N. C. 4,268 2,700 1,568] seldom seen at any season of the year. The weath- 
natti is an extensive business 2 The i le house of osteo 4,826 2,790 2,036 | er proved a damper, of course, upon the usual so- 
Morgan & Co., has now in the press 80 500 volumes | 3 eneo™ tga 311 | ciabilities and greetings of the day; and even the 
Senith’s echool five Buffalo, 18,356 6,321 12,035} President’s House, thrown on the occasion, 
~ 2 Chronicle Portland, 15,218 12,601 2,617 | welcomed less than its usua There was 
he ton of thet Gardiner, 5,044 3,709 1,335 | nevertheless, we understood, a goodly company to 
tor These | Canandaigua, 5,653 5,162 491 | wait upon the President, comprising, besides a nu- 
som are scattered all over the West, chief in ex- Troy, ieee 81405 7,967 | merous display of the fair sex, members of all the 
change for paper. The house above named Easived ae 5,000 3,773 ‘1,227 | Foreign Legations, leading Members of Congress 
700 tn of Dover, N. H. 6,433 5,449 989 | of both political parties, and strangers,” 
East Tennessee, in trade. ’| Providence, 22,042 —_ 5,210] Smatt Nores iv On1o.—We learn from the Ballti- 
| ecrease. | more Patriot that the resolution repealing the act 
Norra Eastern Bounpary.—The last Frederic- | Portsmouth, N. H. 7,884 8,082 198 | which prohibits the Ohio Banks from issuing small 
ton Sentinel states that the presence of the detach- | Charleston. 29,253 30,289 1,036 | notes, has passed both branches of the Legislature of 


ment of the 56th Regiment in the Madawaska settle- 
ment is connected with the unjustifiable proceedings 
and coarse threats of the individual in charge of the 
armed posse of the State of Maine, stationed at the 
mouth of Fish River. Jtis rumoured that these troops 
are shortly to be replaced by an armed civil posse, 
similar to that maintained by Maine, and that a 
Block House is to be constructed on the Madawaska 
settlement, for their accommodation. 


Return or Mr. Stevenson.—The Richmond In- 
quirer says: ** We understand that Andrew Steven- 
son, Esq., our Minister at the Court of St. James, 
has requested to be recalled. He may leave Lon- 
don about the Ist of March.” 


A Caproure.—Brig Tigris, Frye, of Salem, ( Mass.) 
a regular trader on the Coast of Africa, where she 
was seized by the Br. man of war Water Witch, 
and ordered to New York for trial, arrived at Salem 
on Wednesday. It is said that the reason of her not 
stopping at New York was that the prize crew were 
unable to work the vessel, and assistance being re- 
_— of the American crew, they refused it, unless 
the prize officer steered the vessel for Salem. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser of the Ist inst. states 
that Capt. Frye, of the brig ‘Tigris, was, with his 
mate, Samuel Burnham, and five of his crew, brought 
before Judge Davis, in the United States District for 
Massachusetts, on that day. E. Smith, Jr. Esq. 
read the complaint against them, which charged that 
on the 18th September last, at Ambriz, in the Portu- 

uese dominions on the coast of Africa, they had in 

eir possession a slave boy, notheld by authority of 
any law of the United States, but against the form 
of Statute. (Act of 1818, ch.—, sec. 4.) No trans- 
lator having been found to lay open the hidden trea- 
sures of certain depositions taken in the Portuguese 
tongue, the examination was postponed to Monday 
next at 11 o’clock, A. M., and the prisoners recog- 
nized in $500 each to make their appearance at that 
time. John Pickering, Esq., was appointed inter- 
preter by the Court. 

Heme, the juvenile Ethiop who has given occasion 
to al] this trouble, was present, and appeared exceed- 
ing alarmed at the imposing aspect of the court room 
—so much so, indeed, that he “lifted up his voice 
and wie quite audibly. The little fellow has a 
very mild and intelligent countenance, and looks about 
fourteen years old. He is frightened at every thing 
he sees, particularly at the snow and judging from 
the fashions of his own sweet home, is firmly per- 
suaded that he is now undergoing the pleasant pro- 
cess of being fatted for the table of our chief, which 
illusion has been charitably fostered by some of his 
good-natured friends on board ship. e understand 
that he recently jumped overboard, and for some 
time refused to grasp a rope which was thrown him, 
but was finally enticed on board by Mr. Burnham, 
in whom he has great confidence. 

R. Choate, Esq., who appeared for the prisoners, 
and for Mr. Brookhouse, of Salem, the owner of 
the vessel, said the boy was an unmitigated native, 
who understood very little of any language beyond 
the genuine African. 


Marytanp.—The present debt of Maryland is 
15,109,000 dollars. The sinking fund amounts to 
1,076,533 dollars. The treasurer estimates the ex- 


penditures for the ensuing year, at 927,000 dollars, 
and the receipts at 306,905 dollars. 

The number of universities or colleges in the state 
of Maryland is eleven, with 813 students; acade- 
mies and grammar aschools, 122, with 4153 scholars; 
primary and common schools, 562, with 16,321 
scholars. Scholars at — charge, 6621. Number 
of white persons over 20 years, who cannot read and 
write, 11,580. 

Interestino TO FirEMEN AND oTHERS.—A Mr. 
Wallace has invented an apparatus for enabling per- 
sons to enter places on fire without danger from 
emoke, by means of breathing through water. A 
box of tin, containing the water, is placed on the 
man’s back, with tubes connected, forming a ring 
round the body, with straps for the shoulders. A 
hood of Mcintosh cloth, glazed in front, is put on the 
head, and being attached to the side tubes, four gal- 
lons of water will enable a person to bear the densest 
smoke for twenty minutes. Several members ex- 

ressed their high opinion of the protector, and ex- 
lained its analogy to some other plansin present use 


in London and elsewhere. 


near Chadds’ Ford, Birmingham t 


amusement on 


face, injuring him so seriously that 
few hours. was blown 


ing manner. 


ednesday. 


Buren and Fulton, in Arkansas. 


Accipeyt.—The Westchester Register, 
states that a fatal accident occurred on the 25th ult., 


ownship, Chester 


county, Pa. A young man about seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age, the son of Thomas Moore, for 
hristmas day, bored a hole in a | 

of wood, and charged it with about half a pound o 
powder. After ramming it well with pieces of brick 
and other materials, he incautiously touched fire to 
the fusee, which caused an instantaneous explosion. 
A large portion of the contents struck him in the 


he survived buta 
out, his nose torn 


One eye 
off, and his face a hands mangled in a most shock- 


Intanp Trape with Mexico.—The inland trade 
between the United States and Mexico, 
be greatly benefitted by a bill which passed the Senate 
on W It proposes to extend the draw- 
back system to the exportation of foreign goods from 
Independence, in the State of Missouri, and Van 


romises to 


Each of these 


And here is one of the chief nations of 
old Europe cast off, as regards the Gospel of 


towns is on a great river, to wit: the first on the Mis- 
souri, the second on the Arkansas, the third on the 
Red River. The Globe says that these towns, if the 
bill passes the House of Representatives, become 
ports of entry, and it will greatly accelerate the im- 
portant inland trade between the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the northern parts of the Mexican Re- 
public. 


Faicure oF THE FranKuin Bank or Bartimore.— 
The following notice appeared in the Baltimore Amer- 
ican of Saturday:—The President and Directors of 
the Franklin Bank of Baltimore announce to the 

ublic, that the course this day successfully adopted 
by the Mechanics’ Bank of this city, to discredit the 
issues of this Institution, has compelled them to de- 
cide upon placing its affairs in a state of liquidation. 
The board have determined to resort to this course, 
that they may be enabled to do equal justice to all 
the creditors of the Bank. Meanwhile the President 
and Directors pledge themselves individually to the 
truth of their belief” that the assets of the bank are 
amply adequate to the early redemption of every out- 
standing obligation. By order of the Board. 

January 1,1841. Jas. Howarp, President. 

The act complained of on the part of the Franklin 
Bank, it is stated was the drawing of a check for 
$6000 by the Mechanics’ Bank,payment of which was 
demanded in notes other than those of the Franklin 
Bank. This was refused ; the Mechanics’ Bank would 
receive no more of its paper, and the result was the 
notice above was issued. ‘The capital of the Frank- 
lin Bank was $627,615. It lost largely by Stein- 
berger, the beef speculator, and by loans made on 
the hypothecation of Susquehannah Rail Road stock. 
The notes of the bank were purchased by the brokers 
at Baltimore on Saturday at ten per cent. discount. 
The Baltimore Patriot advises the note holders and 
creditors of ths bank to make no sacrifices. It re- 
marks, ** whatever loss may fall upon the stockhold- 
ers of the bank, there is no reagan to doubt that its 
circulation will be eventually redeemed, to the utter- 
most farthing. 


Desecration oF THE Baltimore 
Patriot of Saturday states that two Jews, named 
Isaacs and Roswell, who had been arrested on the 
charge of having worked at their business in their 
own house on the Christian Sabbath, were on Friday 
fined by Justice Gorsuch, three dollars and thirty- 
three and one-third cents each. 


| Tue Census.—The annexed statement shows the 
population of various cities and villages in the Uni- 
ted States according to the census just taken, com- 
pared with the population of 1830: 


A ProrirasLte Prison.—Governor Shannon, in his 
late message to the Legislature of Ohio, gives the 
annexed account of the State Penitentiary: It ap- 
pears to be conducted prosperously by its present 
Warden. The total cash receipts for the year ending 
November 30th, are stated at $44,000. ‘Total cash 
payments, $27,000. The entire earnings of the in- 
stitution during the year amount to $52,000, which is 
a nett of $25,000 above all expenditures for superin- 
tendence, and so forth. The number of convicts on 
the 30th November, was 488. But fourdeaths have 
occurred during the year.” 


Treasury Nores.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
announces, that the amount of Treasury notes out- 
standing on the Ist instant, was $4,652,991. 


Detaware.—The Delaware Legislature met on 
Tuesday, at the capitol, in Dover. Two United 
States Senators are to be appointed this session ; one 
for four years, the other for six years from the fourth 
of March next. The Governor elect, Mr. Cooper, 
will be inaugurated on the twenty-ninth inst. 


From Fioripa.—The Tallahassee Star of Decem- 
ber 22d, states that Capt. Van Vetchen of the 
steamer St. Matthews, from Tampa Bay, brings let- 
ters uf a recent date from the United States officers 
in that neighbourhood, which, together with the ver- 
bal information brought, are of a very gratifying 
character. It is the prevailing impression of all at 
Tampa Bay, that the Indians are anxious for peace, 
and although they are crafty and treacherous them- 
selves, and suspicious of craft and treachery from 
others, yet that they are heartily tired of the war, and 
that means will be found to produce an arrangement 
satisfactory to them and the whites. We hope it 
may turn out so. After the disappearance of the In- 
dians from the neighbourhood of Fort King, on the 
14th ult., Tiger-Tail, with several warriors, had re- 
turned to Fort No. 4. They had a talk with two of 
the Arkansas delegation, reiterated their former pro- 
testations of peaceable intentions, and stated that 
between Tampaand the Withlacoochee were several 
bands, all anxious to come in. Gén. Armistead, with 
several of the Arkansas Delegation, had gone to 
Charlotte harbour, expecting to meet several of the 
Indian chiefs, and give them a talk at that place. 
Tigei-Tail, with his warriors, was still at Fort No. 
4, and lively hopes were entertained by officers and 
men, that our Indian difficulties might soon be 
closed. 
The St. Augustine News of the 18th ult., learns 
from Jacksonville, that several families had been 
murdered in Columbia county, within a few days 
past, and that great consternation existed among the 
inhabitants. 

Steam-soaT Exprosion.—The Mobile 
Planter’s Journal of the 21st December, gives the 
following details of a distressing occurence in the 
vicinity of thatcity: ‘“ Thesteamboat Walker, one 
of the mail line between this port and New Orleans, 
burst her boiler yesterday, on her passage this way, 
near Dog River Bar, and about ten miles below town. 
The explosion must have been terrific, for the boiler- 
deck is blown away, the pilot-house down, and the 
whole forward ~ of the boat is a mass of wreck 
and ruin. The Lady of the Lake, also bound this 
way, was considerably ahead of the Walker when 


the disaster occurred. It was first perceived from 
the W. W. Fry going down the bay. The captain of 
the Fry, meeting the Lady of the Lake, called atten- 
tion to the distressed condition of the Walker, whose 
chimnies were seen to be down. The Lady immedi- 
ately returned, brought up the passengers of the 
Walker, and towed the boat to the wharf where she 
ies. 


The following is alist of the sufferers—J. S. a 
per, of Mobile dead ; Jno. Pierson, steersman, d ad ; 
G. E. Sedenburgh, Baltimore, dead; J. H. White, 
Tennessee, badly scalded; J. Bellow, New Or- 
leans, do; Mr. Lanier, do; Mr. Nelson, pilot, do; 
John Dean, Stevedore, missing ; Wm. Powell, do; 
four stevedores from Mobile bay slightly scalded ; J. 
H. Caldwell, Esq. New Orleans slightly wounded ; 
R. Roach, deck hand, badly scalded. Capt. Otway, 
the commander of the boat, was much sealded about 
the face. At the moment of the explosion five en 
sons were blown overboard, but by the activity of the 
mate, they were saved unhurt. There were nine 
passengers besides those named above, among them 
Captain Bullock, U. S. Army, who all escaped with- 
out injury. 

Suipwrecx.—A letter published in the N. Y. Cou- 
rier and Inquirer, dated Accomack, (Va.) Dec. 15th, 
states that a schooner was wrecked on the north end 
of Hog Island, about the 20th of November, and all 
ar ost. She was supposed to be from New 

ork. 


Fire ano Loss or Lire.—A destructive fire broke 
out at Point Levi, Quebec, on the 27th ult. The fire 
commenced at the house of Mr. Buchanan, and soon 
spread to the block of three two-story houses oppo- 
site, on the brink of the river. In addition to these, 
the following amount of property was also consumed : 
Two bake-houses, two stables, a large store on the 
wharf with its valuable contents, including a flour 
mill with machinery complete, and the wharf itself, 
with a large number of deals, and some coals. The 
servant girl of Mr. Buchanan, by whose neglect it is 
supposed the fire commenced, was burnt to death. 


Caution.—We regret to perceive that some per- 
sons have taken advantage of the great demand in 
the West for Eastern funds, to send into Ohio and 
other parts adjacent, quantities of paper that is not 
deemed good. We saw yesterday a remittance from 
the Miami Valley, in Ohio, of a number of notes of 
the Farmers’ and Millers’ Bank of Hagerstown, Ma- 
ryland; and the merchants who received them assu- 
red us that they were, even in small sums, at a dis- 
count of from forty to sixty per cent.; and it would 
probably be difficult to sell any considerable amount 
at these rates. We mention this as a caution to our 
readers in the West.—U. S. Gazette. 


Ecuipse oF tHe Moon.—There will be a total 
eclipse of the Moon on the evening of the 5th day of 
February next. The eclipse will commence at 7 
o’clock, 9 minutes in the evening, 2 hours and 6 
minutes after the moon rises. It will be visible to 
all parts of the United States. 


Tae Cateponia.—The steamship Caledonia left 
Boston for Halifax and Liverpool, on Saturday last, 
with fifty four passengers. Thirty are engaged to 
be taken on board at Halifax. The steamboat mail 
from New York brought about one thousand letters 
and four bags full of newspapers to be sent by the 
Caledonia. By the active exertions of the Postmas- 
ter, they were all duly forwarded. Nine thousand 
letters had been previously received to be forwarded. 
This is the largest number ever sent from that port 
by any vessel. The Boston Daily Advertiser of 
Monday says that the Southern mail due on Satur- 
day, by land, did not arrive till Sunday, in conse- 
quence of which several hundred letters intended for 
the Caledonia were too late. As it may be import- 
ant to those who mailed letters for the packet to know 
when those which failed to arrive in time were sent 
from the several post-offices, the Advertiser gives 
the dates thus: those from New York, of the morn- 
ing of Jan. 1; Philadelphia, of Dec. 31. (about 300 ;) 
Baltimore, of the 3lst; Washington, 30th; Rich- 
mond and Norfolk of the 29th; Charleston of the 
a Mobile of the 22d, and New Orleans of the 

st. 


New Year’s Day 1n Prison.—On New Year’s 
day, Silas E. Burrows, Esq. delivered over to Capt. 
Hyde, keeper of the criminal department of the New 
York City Prison, for the use of the prisoners con- 
fined therein, roast turkeys, geese, chickens, and 
ducks, boiled hams, a whole sheep roasted, and four 
fine quarters of mutton also handsomely roasted, with 
cooked onions, and other vegetables, to eke out the 
entertainment. It was served up by Captain Hyde 
and his deputies, to 200 persons who were confined 
in the prison, in their respective cells, and all eat 
until they were satisfied, expressing much gratifica- 
tion at the rich treat that had been afforded them. 


that State, and only requires the signature of the 
Governor to become a law. 

Marine on THE On1to.—The Board of 
Surgeons appointed to a into the relative ad- 
vantages of Pittsburgh and Wheeling, as a site for a 
Marine Hospital, have, for reasons which are sta 
at some length, reported in favour of Pittsburgh. 


Rossery of THE Western Mait.—The Balti- 
more Patriot says: ‘* We understand that about the 
14th of November, the ‘ pouch’ containing the let- 
ters for New York, and all places East of that city, 
was stolen from the mail coach on its passage from 
Wheeling to Frederick. Since then the New York 
letter pouch has been stolen seven times. The agents 
of the department, from investigation, suppose the 


| robberies were committed near Uniontown, Penn- | 


sylvania. In these pouches for New York and of- 
fices east of that city, were letters from Wheeling, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Natchez, St. 
Louis, and all the other Western and South West- 
ern postoffices. The letters are known to have con- 
tained large remittances, as wel] of bank notes as 
drafts, &c. The letters for Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia, and all the intermediate places between this 
city and Wheeling were in another pouch, which is 
ener in a large bag, and all have duly come to 
and.” 


The Boston Advertiser states, that letters con- 
taining remittances to merchants in Boston, mailed 
at St. Louis, November 6, 21, 22, and December 4, 
Louisville, November 2, and December 1, Cincin- 
nati, December 26, Zanesville, November 20, and 
others of about the same dates, have not been re- 
ceived at Boston. 

It is probable that the inconvenience arising from 
the robbery of the Western mail, may be more ex- 
tensively felt than was at first supposed. A mer- 
cantile house of Philadelphia, has received advices 
that a letter containing a draft was directed to them, 
and placed in the mail which left Nashville on the 
18th of December. As the subsequent mails have 
come to hand, itis probable that that of the 18th 
fell into the hands of the robbers. 


Burnine or THe Stream Boat Carouine.—On 
Thursday the 31st ult. a message from the President 
was received by the House of Representatives of the 
United States, transmitting the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, and Mr. Fox, 
British Ambassador, on the subject of the burning of 
the Steamboat Caroline, and its connection with the 
imprisonment of Alexander McLeod by the authorities 
of the state of New York. 

There is a radical misunderstandin 
Ambassador and the Secretary, arising from the suppo- 
sition of the former that the Federal Executive or the 
* President’s Government,” has the right to set 
McLeod at liberty. Mr. Fox in the correspondence 


between the 


makes the distinct avowal that the burning of the | Sta 


Caroline was an affair of the British Government, 
which renders the whole a matter of peculiar deli- 
cacy. 

McLeod has been examined before Judge Bowen 
at Niagara ; he has been ordered to enter into recog- 
nizance for five thousand dollars, and two sureties 
for two thousand five hundred each for his appear- 


ance on trial. ‘The Niagara Courier states that the 


7 


testimony given in is very contradictory—several 
witnesses Yending to implicate the prisoner, while 
others swore positively to his being elswhere cn the 
night of the burning of the Caroline. 


Summary or Votes ror PresiDENT. 


1840. 1836 

Har. V.B. W V. B. 

New England States, 43 7 21 29 
Middle States, 83 0 ll 72 
Southern Sta 45 41 32 St 
Western Sta 63 12 60 15 
234 GO 124 170 

60 124 

Harrison’s majority, 174 V. B.maj. 46 


73 48 65 Gi 
156 12 59 109 


234 60 124 170 


Tue Stranee Disease.—The Cincinnati Chroni- 
cle states that the disease “ supposed to be a new ove, 
which broke out in Henry county, Tennessee, has 
not progressed out of that neighbourhood. It turns 
out to be what was formerly called the Spotted Fever, 
or a high stage of the Typhus, amounting in fact to 
a Plague. It is probable that it arose solely from a 
local cause. It once pervaded large districts of the 
Western and Souwth-western country, but has not 
been known, except in particular cases, since.”’ 


A Trave Irem.—The capital invested in printing 
and binding, in Maryland, is $147,130; number of 
men employed 376. There are 47 printing offices, 
and ‘fifteen binderies. There are six daily, seven 
semi and triweekly, thirty one weekly papers, and 
seven periodicals, published in the state. 


13 slaveholding States, 
13 non-slaveholding, 


MARRIED, 


At Philadelphia, on Thursday evening the 31st 
December, by the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, Georce 
G. Meape, Esq., to Marcaretra, daughter of the 
Honourable Joun Serceanr. | 


At Philadelphia, on the 3ist ult. by the Rev. 
Charles Williamson, Mr. Joan Cunnincuam, to Miss 
Marcaret Jane Hicxta. 


On the 29th December, by the Rev. Robert Steel, 
Mr. Atsert Leecu, of Cheltenham, Montgomery 
county, Pa. to Miss Etien Rorer, of Bristol Town- 
ship, Philadelphia county, Pa. 


- 
DIED. 


At Lexington, Ky., on Tuesday, the 22d of Dec., 
Evizaseta Frances, eldest daughter of Gen. John 
M. McCatva. Her death was caused by a protracted 
and most painful sickness, which for seven months 
kept her confined to her chamber. - Her natural dis- 
position was joyous and lively, and having entered 
on her seventeenth year, she was looking forward to 
the bright future, when the arrow of Death fixed in 
her system. She bore her sufferiogs with a forti- 
tude and patience which equally surprised and grati- 
fied her friends. Although much worn away by dis- 
ease, her friends did not still anticipate a fatal termi- 
nation of the case, until candidly informed by her 
physician of the inevitable result. Although shock- 
ed and distressed, they immediately announced the 
communication to her. She had been baptized in in- 
fancy and brought up in the Presbyterian Church, 
and had thought much on the subject of religion, al- 
though not a professor. But when she found death 
approaching, the exercises of her mind were of the 
most consoling character to her afflicted family. 
She found that hope “ which maketh not ashamed,” 
and gave the most decisive proofs of her trust and 
confidence in a Divine Redeemer. On the last day 
of her life, when too feeble to sit up, she anxiously 
inquired how long she might probably survive ; and 
was disappointed at being told she might yet live three 
orfourdays. According to her wishes, however death 
came and was joyfully welcomed. She retained her 


reason with the exception of a few brief moments, to 
the last. ° 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
The subscriber takes this opportunity to e 
his thanks to the ladies of the “ Female Sesion 
Missionary Society” of his con tion, at Newton, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, for their kind contribu- 
tion of Fifty Dollars, to constitute him a Director of 
the General ogee Board of Foreign Missions. 
And while he grate ully acknowledges their dona- 
tion as a token of their regard, he cannot but hope 
that they will continue to cherish the missi , 
spirit, until they shall become imbued with its hea- 
venly influences, and be encouraged to make greater 
efforts, and unceasing sacrifices, to secure the salva- 
tion of perishing souls, and thus imitate and promote 
the glory of Him, who was the great first Mission- 
ary to our race. Rosert D. Morais, Paséor. 
LECTURE ON ROMANISM. 


‘ The Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, of Balti 

will deliver a Leeture on the absolute identity of Pa- 
pism with the Antichrist of the Bible, on Wednesday 
evening, the 13th inst., in the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, in Spruce street between Third 
and Fourth. Service to commence at 7 o’clock. 


COMMITTEE ON PSALMODY., 

e Committee will hold its next meetin 

Rooms of the Board of Publication, Philadelphic 
on the second Tuesday (12th) of January, 1841, at 
10 o’clock, A.M. A general and punctual attendance 
is necessary, as the business to be transacted is of 
great importance. Cor. C. Cuvier, Secretary, 


HE WRITINGS OF MRS. HOOKER.—Few 
T the catalogue of the American Sunday School Unie 
have been more generally admired than the Lives of David, 
Daniel, Elijah, and Elisha, and the Sketches from the Bible 
Their uthor—the late Mrs. Hooker of Connecticut—pub- 
lished ho other work than these excepting a small volume 
entitled “ ‘The Seasons.” The latter book has been ad 
by the Union, and the six works are now published in a uni- 
form edition, together with a new volume containing a bi- 
ographical memoir of Mrs. Hooker, with extracts from her 
correspondence, &c. ‘I'he uniform editiun is in six volumes, 
price $2. Any one of them, however, may be procured sepa- 
‘rately, and the life of Mrs. Hooker, will no doubt, be sought 
by many of those who already possess her writings. The 
Life is a volume of 177 pages: price 25 cenis 
AMERICAN S.S. UNION, 
jan 9 No. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ESSONS IN HEBREW.—A entleman 
4 produce testimonials from undoubted 
ability to give instruction in the Hebrew Language, with or 
without points, desires to add to the number of hi private 
pils, in the city of Philadelphia. Application for referen- 
and terms to be made at No. 117, Spruce street, or direct 
reference to the Rev. S. B. Wylie, Professor of Ancient Langua- 
es in University of Pennsylvania, A. Bache, L. L. D. 8. Jones 
Classical and Mathematical Institute, North East corner 
of Seventh and Carpenter streets, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rey. J. H 
Jones, Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, Phil elphia, Rev. 
A. Barnes, Rev. J. Todd, Hon. Joel Jones, Judge District 
Court, Joseph M. Asch, 103, street, and F. Samuel, 
— os Schuylkill Eighth street, Philadel phia. 

jan J— 


THEOLOGY.—J. Wuernam & Son, Publishers 
and Booksellers, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia have 
just published a new edition of Lectures on Theology, by the 
late Rev. John Dick, D. D. Minister of the United Associate 
Congregation, Greyfriars, Glasgow, and Professor of Theology 
to the United Session Church. Published uuder the soperin- 
tendence of his son, with a face, memoir, é&c., by the 
American Editor ; eomplete in 2 vols, 8vo. 

From among the many recommendations of the above valu- 
able work, we select the from the Christian Journal. 

We conclude recommending this work in the very 
strongest terms tothe Biblical Student. It is asa whole supe- 
rior to any other system of Theo in our vage. As 
an elementary book especially fitted for those who are com- 
mencing the study of Divinity, it is unrivalled. On eve 
subject which he discusses, Dr. Dick may be safely trusted 
as a Scriptural guide. He always thinks for himself, dis- 
playing a mind of much acuteness, enriched with extensive 
—a imbued — the deepest reverence fur the au- 
thority of Scripture. His taste is pure and evidently formed 

The wing is from of Rev. A. Alexander 
Professor of Didactic and Polemic in 
logival Seminary, at Princeton, N. J. 

I'he Lectures of the late Dr. Dick area valuable accession 
to our ‘l'heological Literature—a complete system of divinity, 
in English, sound in doctrine, perspicuous in e 
judiciously arranged, has a desideratum ; which is 
now ably supplied by these i tures, We do 
not look for much originality in systems of Theology; and 
every one well acquainted with the subject will perceive 
that the author has made a free use of the labours of distin- 

uished ‘Theologians, especially of some who wrote in the 
un language, but this should be rather a tion 
than a disparagement of the work; for in Theology we do 
not want novelties, but a clear exhibition of the truths be- 
lieved from the beginning. jan 9 


TAMMERING CURED, and instruction given in Elo- 
cution.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of 
Stammerers and Students in Elocution, under Dr. Comstock, 
give a variety of Exercises and ilatiens, at the Vocal 
Gymnasium, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut, 
on every ‘l'nesday 
Tickets 25 cents each, these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn’s Musie Store, two doors below the Court, Each 
ticket will admit a gentleman and two ladies, 
The exercises commence at 7 o'clock, 
7 This Institution is open from the first of September 
till the last of June—during July and August, there is a yaca- 
tion. All desirous of agree os = either for the cure of 
‘ammering. Lisping, &c., or for improvement in Elocution 
K, M.D. 
No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 
Xo” Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on S ing, certificates 
of cures, and the nhmerous recommendations which he has 
obtained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are a 
to his Circular, which shall be sentto any one who may wish 
to learn more upon the subject of his Institution. Satisfac- 
tory references will be given in the principal cities through- 
out the Union. jan 9—3m* 
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HOMES AND GRAVES, 
Ke HERVEY. 
How beautifal a world were ours, 
Bat for the pale and shadowy One 
‘That trgadéth on its pleasant flowers, 
And stalketh in its sun! 
Glad childhood needs the Jore of time 
To show the phantom overhead : | 
But where the breast, before its prime, 
.. That-earrieth not its dead— 
~ ‘The moon that looketh on whose home 
- In all ite cirewit sees no tomb ? 


_- It was an ancient tyrant’s thought 
To link the living with the dead— 
Some secret of his soul had taught 

«Phat lesson dark and dread ! 
And, oh ! bear about us, still, 
The dreary moral of his art— 
‘Sone form that lieth, pale and chit! 

_ Upon each living heart, 
Tied to the memory, till a wave 
‘Shall lay them in one common grave! 

“To boyhood manhood fears ! 
 Alas!—alas ! that each bright home 
Should be a nursing-place of tears, 

, A cradle for the tomb ! 

_ If childhood seeth all things loved 

- Where *s unshadowy shadows wave, 
The old man’s treasure hath removed, 
~ He looketh to the grave! | 
For grave and home lie sadly blent 

Wherever spreads yon firmament. 
A few short years—and then, the boy 
Shall miss, beside the household hearth 
Some treasure from his store of joy, 
‘To find it not on earth; 
A shade, within its saddened walls 
Shall sit, in some beloved’s room, 
And one dear name, he vainly calls, 
Be written on a tomb— 

And he have learnt, from all beneath, 

His first, dread, bitter taste of death ! 


And years glide on, til] manhood’s come; 
_ And where the young, glad faces were, © 
Perchance the once bright, happy home 
- Hath many a vacant chair : 
A darkness, from the church-yard shed, 
_ Hath fallen on each familiar room, 
And much of all home's light hath fled, 
~ "To smoulder in the tomb— 
And household gifts that memory saves 
But help to count the household graves. 
Then, homes and graves the heart divide, 
As they divide the outer world : . 
But drearier days must yet betide, 
Ere sorrow’s wings be furled; 
- ‘When more within the church-yard lie 
‘Than sit and sadly smile at home, 
‘Till home unto the old man’s eye, 
Itself appears a tomb, 
And his tired spirit aske the grave 
For all the home it longs to have! 


It shall be so—it shall be so! 
Go bravely trusting—trusting on ; 
Bear up a few short years—and, lo! 
The grave and home are one! 7 
‘And then, the bright ones gone before, 
Within another, happier home, 
Are waiting, fonder than before, 
Until the old man come— 
A home where but the /ife trees wave ; 
Like childhood’s—it hath not a grave! 


THE MARTYRED MISSIONARIES, 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

On Monday last week, Mr. Montgomery p 
sided at the annual meeting of the She 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. He remarked 
that at the present time, all the friends of mis- 
sions were deeply impressed with a painful cir- 
cumstance connected with an individual belong- 
ing to one section of the uhiversal Missiona 
Society—with Bapermacne death of one, who 
had done more to call the attention of the proud, 


and results of missionary enterprize, than any 
other individual. Mr. Williams had been bar- 
barously murdered by the savage natives of an 
island to which he was anxious to have given 
the Word of Life; they slew, indeed, the great- 


ever seen. In like manner, the first missiona- 
ries who went to Labrador were seized and 
murdered—but the cause survived, and tri- 
umphed over the fall of the first preachers, and 
the prejudices of the natives. He then adverted 
to the murder of a zealous missionary of their 
own, in the wilds of Africa. The Rev. Barna- 
bas Shaw, “ the apostle of Africa,” had sent to 
him (Mr. M.) one of the chapters of a work, 
descriptive of the scenes and results of his la- 
ours, containing an account of the violent death 
of the Rev. W. Threlfal], and of two native 
converts, his companions, in Namacqua land, 
and soliciting the poet to give a condensed 
sketch, in metre, commemorative of that fatal 
event. He had attempted the task, and by the 
leave of the meeting, he would read to them 
what he had written. 
recited with much feeling, the following exqui- 


and on the subject adverted to.— Scottish 
dian, May 22. 7 


Not by the Lion's paw, the Serpent's tooth, 
By sudden sun-stroke, or by slow decay, 

War, famine, plague, meek Messenger of Truth! 
Wert thou arrested on thy pilgrim-way. 

The sultry whirlwind spared thee in its wrath, 
The lightning flash’d before thee, and pass’d by, 

The brooding earthquake paused beneath thy path, 
The mountain torrent shunn’d thee, or ran dry. 


Thy march was through the savage wilderness, 
Thine errand thither, like thy blessed Lord's, 
To seék and save the lost, to heal and biess 
Its blind, and lame, diseased, and dying hordes. 


How did the love of Christ, that, like a chain, 
Drew Christ himself to Bethlehem from his throne, 
And bound him to the cross, thine heart constrain, 
Thy willing heart, to make that true love known. 


But not to build was thine appointed part, 
Temple where temple never stood before ; 

Yet was it well the thought was in thine heart— 
Thou know'st it now—thy Lord requir’d no more. 


The wings of darknegs round thy tent were spread, 
‘The wild beasts's howlings brake not thy repose, 
The silent stars were watching over head, 
Thy friends were nigh thee—nigh thee were thy foes, 
The sun went down upon thine evening prayer, 
He rose upon thy finish’d sacrifice: 
The house of God, the gate of heaven was there, 
Angels and fiends had fix’d on thee their eyes. 


At midaight in a moment open stood 
The eternal doors, to give thy spirit room ; 

At morn the earth had drunk thy guiltless blood— 
But where on earth may now be found thy tomb? 


At rest beneath the ever-shifting sand, 
This thine unsculptured epitaph remain, 
Till the last trump shal! sammen sea and land— 
“To me to live was Christ, to die was gain,” 
And must with thee thy slain companions lie, 
Unmoarned, unsung, forgotten where they fell! 
O for the power, the spirit of prophecy, 
Their life, their death, the fruits of both, to tell! 
took the cross, beneath it they lay down, 
Woke, and the cross was changed into the crown. 
er thei lost relics, on the spot where guilt 
dlonring imnccence, and hid'the vlan, 
A Church of Christ, amidst the desert built, 
"May gather converts to the end of time; 
And there, with them, their kindred, dust to dust, 
Await the resurrection of the just 


- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE MARTYRS OF SEVILLE. 
& TALE OF THE, INQUISITION. | 
Inquisition was the right arm of popery. 


|Through ‘that institution she has been evabled | sight 


to reign with a tod of fron: Enlightened minds 
have crushed, in their’ efforts to be free: 


| The secrets of families have been searched into, 


- band turned to their own. destruction. | 


the high, the intellectual classes, to the objects | 


est benefactor to their island that their eyes had | 8° 


Mr. Montgomery then | 


site stanzas, composed under the circumstances, , 


-| and show her the way of eternal li 


Behold, then, in yonder lonely dwelling, the 


| widow with two lovely daughters, upon whose 
to impress the truths of 


mind she is attempti 
the blessed Gospel; In her early days, the veil 
of deceit and superstition, had been cast before 
her eyes. But He, in whose hands are the ways 
of all, was pleased to throw light upon her path, 

fe. The pious 
mother omitted. no. opportunity of instructing 
her daughters in the principles of that religion, 
which was so soon to prove a support and com- 
fort under the severest trial. 

The spy of the Inquisition was on the alert, 
and alas!.too soon wasa youthful heart put to 
the test. Brought to audience by the Inquisi- 
tion, every art was tried to procure from the 
eldest daughter, information upon which to 
found an accusation of heresy against a beloved 
mother, sister, and ‘friends. Alone and un- 
guarded, how could she answer that wily 
priest? First by soft persuasion, would he have 
drawn from her the words of condemnation. 
Then by athreat of imprisonment, was she al- 
most tempted to disclose what she had every 
reason to fear, would lead to the destruction of 
all her earthly friends. But natural affection 
proved predominant, and though no friendly eye 
smiled an encouragement, with noble boldness 
she declined all answers, and in a moment the 
iron door of a dark and dismal cell closed upon 
the victim of the Inquisition. 

And what was the crime for which she was 
thus dragged from her home, from the bosom of 
her parent? She had dared to converse with a 
beloved mother on a subject of the highest, ho- 
liest interest—the salvation by Jesus Christ. She 
had just begun to think for herself, to search 
the Scriptures for eternal life ! 

And where were the mother and sister all 
that long sleepless night? What thoughts of 
horror, of torture, rushed across their minds? 
and when day light broke in upon their tear- 
drenched "nage where was the daughter, the 
sister ? hat uncertainty! What wretched- 
ness! Days and nights pass away—and yet 
no tidings came to cheer their aching hearts. 
Nor were they the only ones deeply—fondly 
interested in that young creature’s welfare! She 
had a lover. 

_ Having found favour in the eyes of the daugh- 
ter, the lover had kindly, yet candidly made 
known to the mother his views of the degene- 
racy of his church. Not carelessly had he 
formed these views; but by study, porsscp 
study, had he discovered error after error, an 
deceit upon deceit ; till he was convinced that 
much, very much, was wrong. Opening up to 
her mind his fears, feelings, and convictions, he 
had prompted her to search and examine for 
herself, and she had decided upon pursuing that 
course, which had now brought down upon her 
family the censure of the Inquisition. ! 
What then was his agony of heart, when in- 
formed of the proceedings, which had torn from 
her family a helpless female? Could nothing 
be done? Could he not rescue? Was there 
no intercession? History will answer such ques- 
tions. No interference by the dearest friends 
could avail aught of benefit. A look of pity, 
an affectionate inquiry, a supplication, was too 
often construed into a participation in the sen- 
timents of the accused. No wonder then, that 
with his feelings, his heart bursting with indig- 
nation, and determined, if nothing else could be 
done, to share with her the dungeon and the 
torture—he too should become the solitary oc- 
cupant of a wretched cell. 

On the fourth morning after her first exami- 
nation, the imprisoned is again brought forth. 
What mockery of justice does that court pre- 


eld | sent? What profanation of all that is good and 


holy? The.judge is on his seat—stern and 
cruel monks are standing around, and while the 
image of a crucified Redeemer is presented on 


The holy father pretended to commisérate 
her affliction. He would be her friend, coun- 
sellor, protector. Upon his oath he would have 
her place confidence in him, as her saviour,and 
the protector of her net Who has not 
yielded to the influence of sympathy? Who 
will wonder that, deceived on oath, the frail 
creature, before that guileful priest, should for- 
et her resolution not to be the means of her pa- 
rent’s destruction! In a few moments, what 
she knew of the doctrines she had been taught, 
was in black and white upon the records of the 
Inquisition. The heresy of her whole family 
is decided upon. And then, distracted with the 
thought of what she had done, tortured by 
fiendish instruments, she became completely un- 
nerved, and sunk senseless upon the floor ! 
The reade¥ is now anticipating the dreadful 
scenes which followed. The poor girl, having 
accused her mother and sister, they are taken 
up, dragged before that dread tribunal, accused, 
tortured, mocked, and burned! 
And had that mother no consolation in the 
hour of trouble? Yes, she found Christ a Sa- 
viour, even while passing through the dark val- 
ley of the shadow of death. 
‘Be comforted, my beloved children, and 
friends,” cried the pious matron to the group 
around, as they were led out to execution— 
“‘ He in whom you have believed, will soon re- 
ceive you in his arms.” 
What a contrast is presented to such proceed- 
ings in the blessed religion which teaches us to 
love our enemies, and bless those who perse- 
cute! Let it be the object then of those, among 
whom thousands yet clinging to a false reli- 
gion, and thousands who are fleeing from its 
oppression, seek a refuge and a home, to shed 
on their pathway the true light. Let the aged 
be supplied with the word of life, and the young 
brought under religious instruction in our Sab- 
bath schools, and in our own land at least, we 
need not fear the terrors of the Inquisition. 
An aged divine of the present day has sug- 
gested, that God in his providence is bringing 
multitudes of the subjects of papacy here, not 
that they may be oppressed, persecuted, and 
trodden down, but that they may be enlighten- 
ed, and learn aright of Jesus Christ. This 
thought should be duly weighed.— Youth’s Ca- 
binet. 


PAY YOUR DEBTS. 


1. If you wish to secure the reputation of be- 
ing an honest man, pay your debis 
2. If you would avoid bringing disgrace upon 
rw religious party you belong to, pay your 
8. 
3. If you are anxious to get a good article, 
and be charged a low price for your goods, 
never delay to pay your debts. 
4. If you wish to obtain such credit as your 
business may require, be sure to pay your 
debts. 
5. If you would remain on terms of friend- 
ship with those you trade with, pay your debts. 
6. If you would avoid embarrassing others 
who are depending upon the settlement of your 
account, pay your debts. 
7. If you wish to prevent mistakes and liti- 
gation, keep your accounts well adjusted, and 
your debts. 
} 8. If you wish to aid in the circulation of 


your debts. 

9. If you would do to others as you wish them 
to do to you, you ought to pay your debts. 

10. If you wish to stand clear of the charge 
of lying, and making false excuses, pay your 


11. If you to 
with peace of mind, pay your 
12. If, in the expectation of death, you would 


business 


money, never let cash remain by you, but pay 


like to leave your affairs in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, pay your debts. 

13. If you wish to do what is right in the 
ight of God.and man, you must pay your debts. 
14. Should your debts be ever so old, or 
| should you have “ taken the benefit of the act,” 
if not a just man 


unless you pay your de 
To Gon to pay, adopt the following ad- 
vice : 


Let your food, living, and equipage be plain, 
and not costly ; avoid expensive clothing; ab- 
stain from wine, and all intoxicating liquor, and 
never keep it in your house; do not sink your 
capital by sicchadie plate or splendid furni- 
ture; have as few parties as possible; be care- 
ful as to speculation, and never extend your trade 
beyond your means; never aspire to be share- 
holders in banks, railways, éc.; have as few 
men about you as is convenient, and none of a 
‘suspicious character; be careful a3 to lending 
money, or being bound with others; avoid all 
law-suits; keep your books posted, and look 
well to the accounts of your customers ; brin 
up your family to economy, and industry. If 
you observe these things, you will 
able, with good fortune, to pay your debts.— 
Livesey’s Letter Linings. 

MEASURING CORN. 

The following rule for ascertaining the quan- 
tity of shelled corn, in a house of any dimen- 
sions, is by William Murray, Esq., of South Ca- 
rolina, and was read before the St. John’s Colle- 
ton Agricultural Society, and communicated by 
them for publication in the Southern Agricuk 
turist. 

Rule.—Having previously levelled the eorn 

in the house, so that it will be of equal depth 
throughout, ascertaining the length and breadth 
and depth of the bulk; multiply these dimen- 
sions together, their products by 4, then-cut off 
one figure from the right of this last product. 
This will give so many bushels and decimals of 
a bushel of shelled corn, substitute 8 for 4, and 
cut off one figure as before. 
Ezxample.—In a bulk of corn in the ear, mea- 
suring 12 feet long, 11 feet broad, and 6 feet 
deep, there will be 316 bushels and eight-tenths 
of a bushel of shelled corn, or 663 bushels and 
six-tenths of ear corn, as: 


12 12 
11 11 
132 132 
6 6 

792 792 
4 5 
316,8 633,6 


The decimal 4 is used when the object is to 
find the quantity in shelled corn, because the 
decimal is half of the decimal 8, and it requires 
two bushels of ear corn to make one of shelled 
corn. In using these rules, a half bushel may 
be added for every hundred, that amount of ears 
results from the substitution of the decimals. 


THE HORSE. 


Though we have now machinery that sur- 
this animal in speed, we are not yet 
ready to abandon him, and set him adrift. Other 
people may prefer the camel or the mule, but 
American farmers know of no servant to be 
compared with the horse. 
For the heavy draught, or for a ride of plea- 
sure, or for a tour into the rough interior of our 
country, the horse is our best companion and 
helper. We would estimate his worth but by 
his loss. 
The animal is often abused, through wanton- 
ness or carelessness—but still more often in- 


jured for want of due consideration of the pro- 


r mode of treating them. 
Within a few years it has: been customary 
for drivers of stages in our neighbourhood to 


give their horses meal in their water, when they 
only stop for a short time in the middle of the 
day. 
driven no faster than at present, to fall suddenly 
: dead in the harness. 
one hand, the instruments of torture on the | the meal would be found undigested, and formed 


It was then not uncommon for horses, 


n opening the animal, 


into a cake in the stomach. 


We believe this practice is now wholly aban- 


doned. There is avery prevalent idea, that it 
is injurious to give grain to the animal when he 
is warm. Now we have never known any injury 
to arise from this practice. 
danger of injury to the horse, than to ourselves, 


There is no more 


by eating a hearty meal when warm. And who 


ever heard of a man killing himself with a hearty 
dinner, because he ate it when he was fatigued 
or heated ? 


It is hard driving: violent exercise after eat- 
ing hearty food, that causes pain, and often 
death. 

Let a man but reflect upon what has proved 
injurious to himself, and he will rationally con- 
clude what treatment is most likely to injure his 
beast. Let him eat a hearty meal, then run, or 
use any very violent exercise immediately after, 
and he will be at no loss in conjecturing what 
must be the danger of furiously driving a beast 
after a hearty dinner. 

It is hard driving immediately after eating 
grain, that kills the horse, and we venture to 
assert, that not an instance can be shown, in 
which he has sustained injury from eating grain 
merely because he was warm. People should 
reflect and reason more on this subject. 

Horses, that travel, and labour violently, as in 
stages, and fast chaises, should eat their grain 
at night. When labouring moderately on a farm, 
it is not so material when their heartiest food is 
given, for horses are not liable to be injured in 
any gear, when they are only driven on the 
walk. 

But we have known many men, prudent in 
most matters, yet guilty of stuffing their horses 
with grain in the morning, just before starting 
on a journey? They give no grain the night be- 
fore, preserving for the starting hours, the hear- 
tiest food for their beast. 

On a journey we have long been in the habit 
of giving our horse grain at night. We give it 
as soon as he is rubbed down, and put to the 
stable, and we have never found it injured him. 
How absurd to let your horse stand for hours, 
after a violent exercise, to chop up his own 
fodder, and attempt to appease his hunger on 
hay—often poor hay, and fit to be fed out only 
to young cattle. 

Give the horse half a bushel of oats, or one 
peck of corn, if he has been used to grain; as 
soon as you lead him into the stable, and he 
will fill himself in an hour or two, and be wil- 
ling to lie down and enjoy a nap, even before 
you retire to rest yourself. 

In any part of the country, if you see the 
grain put into the manger, you may be pretty 
sure the hostler has not forgotten his duty.— 
Cultivator’s Almanac. 


-DR. CHEYNE, 


Was a celebrated English physician, who flour- 
ished more than a century ago. In the early 
part of his life, he was a voluptuary; and be- 
fore he attained to middle age, he was so cor- 
pulent, that it was necessary to open the whole 
side of his carriage, that he might enter; and 
he saw death to be inevitable, without a change 
of his course. He immediately abandoned all 
ardent spirits, wine, and fermented liquors, and 
confined himself wholly to vegetables, milk, and 
water. This course, with active exercise, re- 
duced him from the enormous weight of 448 
pounds, to 140; and restored his health, and 
the vigour of his mind. After a few years, he 
ventured to change his abstemious diet, for one 
more rich and stimulating. But the effect was 
a recurrence of his former corpulence and ill 
health. A return to milk, water, and vegeta- 
bles, restored him again; and he continued in 
uninterrupted health to the age of 72. His nu- 
merous works are full of most earnest exhorta- 
tions to temperance in all respects. — Hitchcock. 


' From the New York Observer. 
HONESTY IN SMALL THINGS, OR A CHAPTER 
ON POSTAGE. 

If the God of the: universe, who holds the 
stars in their orbits, suffers not a sparrow to fall 
without his notice; if he aot only numbers his 
angels, but counts the hairs in his children’s 
heads, his creatures may not be ashamed of at- 
tending to things that are small. But it is too 
true to be denied, that many, who, in the judg- 
ment of charity, are Christians, are exceeding- 
ly scrupulous about those great features of cha- 
racter that strike the world’s attention, but ut- 
terly overlook the requisitions of integrity in 
those matters that are likely to escape observa- 
tion. To avoid all misconception of my mean- 
ing, I wiill illustrate the thought by referring to 
a single species of dishonesty common amon 
those who claim to be patterns of virtue. ‘They 
are very strict in the observance of the Sabbath, 
they are very charitable to the poor, they are 
very zealous in every good word and work, but 
their great sin is, 

THEY NEVER PAY THEIR POSTAGE. 

I do not mean that they refuse or neglect to pay 
for letters they receive, but they frequently 
write letters on their own business, to promote 
their own ends, and address them to those who, 
they have no reason to believe, are anxious to 
receive them, and neglect to pay the postage. 
This, I say, is dishonest, and | am ready to 
prove it. But first 1 will give my past expe- 
rience, the experience of a poor country min- 
ister, with an income just sufficient to support 
a numerous family, and pay the postage of one 
or two newspapers, and of a limited correspon- 
-dence with dear friends. 

Once a year, I receive a letter from a gentle- 
man requesting me to take up a collection in 
my congregation for a society of which he is 
secretary, and though I never take up the col- 
lection, and he has no right to suppose that | 
‘am friendly to his object, the letter comes as re- 
gularly as Christmas, and the postage is never 

id 


Frequently I receive printed circulars, in let- 
ter form, and sometimes as pamphlets, solicit-' 
ing my sympathies, prayers, and contributions 
for this periodical, or that seminary, or this new 
enterprize, and although they may relate to mat- 
ters to which I am altogether averse, the post- 
age is never paid. 

Once I received a letter from a clergyman 
‘‘in quest of vacancies,” desiring information 
respecting a neighbouring parish, and although 
my answer might be worth “a living” to him, 
he neglected to pay his postage. 

Often it is my lot to receive letters inviting 
me to come and preach here, or deliver a lec- 
ture there, or an address in another place, and 
if I accept, I have the pleasure of the expense 
of both going and returning, and the postage 
into the bargain. 

I might multiply this list of grievances, but 
one more shall suffice. Not many years ago, 
I received a letter from an agent in behalf of a 
theological seminary, requesting me to take up 
a collection for the seminary, and the letter had 
the following moderate postscript: “ Deduct 
the postage of this letter from the collection.” 
This was the coolest instance of doing a man 
out of eighteen pence, that [ ever had the mis- 
fortune to know. What difference would it have 
made to him, or his cause, whether I paid the 
postage out of the collection, or him? None 
at all; but if I took up no collection, then he 
would save the postage, and I would be cheated 
out of it. Such was just the fact. 

This is a part of my own experience. Others 
similarly situated, have told me that they have 
similarly suffered. One of my ministerial bre- 
thren published a book, and a certain clergy- 
man, a hundred miles off, wrote htm a double 
letter, finding fault with the book, and sent it 
by mail without paying the postage. Another 
received a letter from the same agent who did 
me out of the one-and-sixpence, and suffered the 
same imposition. 

And I have heard editors of religious papers 
say, that it is a matter of daily experience with 
them to be thus defrauded. If a man reads an 
article in their paper which offends him, forth: 
with he sits down and writes a letter full of 
pious indignation, protesting against such sen- 
timents, and pre great regard for truth, 
and righteousness, and sends the communica- 
tion to the editors without paying the postage. 
He flatters himself that he has inflicted a dou- 
ble wound; he has abused the editors, and made 
them pay a couple of shillings for having an 
opinion of their own. 

Or, what is more common still, they receive 
multitudinous communications from individuals, 
who think that their articles, if inserted, are 
worth the postage, but who forget that, if re- 
jected, the editors have to pay for that which to 
them is utterly worthless. And this, too, not- 
withstanding the announcement that invariably 
accompanies the paper, that “ communications 


must be post paid.” 
Some may call this small business. Perhaps 


it is small business to be honest. But what is 
the difference in the honesty of two men, one 
of whom filches a shilling directly from my 
pocket, and the other steals it by mail. In the 
code of Gospel morality, the distinction is with- 
out a difference. There is a principle in this 
matter as vital and far-reaching as if it regard- 
ed pounds, and not pence. And he who would 
offend in one point, would in many. He who 
would defraud his neighbour of a sixpence, 
would prefer an opportunity of cheating him 
out of a shilling. But if the weightier matters 
of the law are to be regarded, it is also essen- 
tial to the purity of Christian character, to pay 
tithes of mint, annise, and cummin. 

Hongstvs. 


DRY WOOD ws. GREEN, 


It is a very common saying, that green wood 
makes a hotter fire than dry. On this subject 
we extract the following opinion from Ren- 
wick’s treatise on the steam engine, second 
edition, page 41. 

When wood is employed as fuel, it ought to 
be as dry as possible. When recently cut, it al- 
ways contains considerable water, and as in 
burning it does not acquire heat enough to de- 
compose the fluid, the water must be converted 
into steam which, requires a considerable heat. 
Wood does not part with all its moisture by 
mere exposure to the air, but retains at least 
one tenth part of its weight, unless artificial 
heat, at least as great as that of boiling water, 
be applied. 

Hence, when wood is to produce the greatest 
quantity of heat which it is capable of afford- 
ing, it ought not merely to be seasoned, but 
dried by the direct application of heat. As 
usually employed, it has about twenty-five per 
cent. of water mechanically combined, the 
whole of the heat necessary for evaporating 
which is lost. 

TANNING. 


A discovery has been made, which seems 
likely to revolutionize the trade. By means of 
a tanning machine, or pair of horizontal rol- 
lers fixed over a tan pit, between which is in- 
troduced a belt or band of hides attached by 
ligatures to each other, to the number of 50 to 
100, and by which the rollers are constantly 
fed or supplied, the hides are lifted out of the 
pit on one side of the machine, and, as they 
pass between the rollers, the exhausted ooze or 
tanning liquor is pressed out of them, and they 
are deposited in folds in the pit, on the other 
side of the machine, where they absorb anoth- 
er supply of fresh ooze. ‘The first hide having 
been inserted between the rollers, the other fol- 
low in succession, and upon arriving at the end 
of the band, the motion of the roller is reversed, 
and the belt is returned through the machine to 
receive another squeeze. The alternating mo- 
tion is constantly repeated, the pit being re- 
plenished from time to time with fresh solutions 
of tan, till the operation is completed. The 


effects produced by this simple plan, as we 
have satisfied ourselves by the inspection of 
documents from thove who have been working 
on the patent method for many months, and 
from those who have purchased, manufactured, 
and worn the leather, are—Ist. The shorten- 
ing the time of tanning to one-fourth of that 
generally required. 2d. The production of a 
considerable increase of weight. 3d. The leath- 
er tanned by this method, resists water longer 
than that tanned by the old process. 4th. 

new method is cheaper to work on than old. 
Sth. That it is applicable to the existing tan- 
yards, at a comparatively trifling expense, with 
a capability of working in rounds or series, and 
of expending tan and liquor. 6th. That it is 
available for all sorts of leather.— Bristol paper. 


From Audubon's 
DANGERS OF THE a 

On my return from the Upper Mississippi, I 
found myself obliged to cross one of the wide 
prairies, which in that portion of the United 
States, vary the appearance of the country.— 
The weather was fine, all around me was fresh 
and blooming, as if it had just issued from the 
bosom of nature. My knapsack, my gun, and 
my dog, were all I had for baggage and com- 
pany. But, although well moccasined, I had 
moved slowly along, attracted by the brilliancy 
of the flowers, and the gambols of the fawns 
around their dams, to all appearance as thought- 
less of danger as myself. 

My march was of long duration; I saw the 
sun sinking beneath the horizon, long before | 
could perceive any appearance of woodland, 
and nothing in the shape of man I had met 
with that day.. The track which I followed 
was only an Indian trace, and as darkness over- 
shaded the prairie, I felt some desire to reach 
at least a copse, in which I might lie down to 
rest. The night hawks were skimming around 
me, attracted by the buzzing wings of the bee- 
tles, which form their food, and the distant 
howling of wolves, gave me some hope that I 
= soon arrive at the skirt of some wood: 
and. 

I did so, and almost at the same time a fire- 
light attracting my eye, I moved toward it, full 
of confidence that it proceeded from the camp 
of some wandering Indians. I was mistaken : 
I discovered by its glare that it was from the 
hearth of a small log cabin, and that a tall 
figure passed and repassed between it and me, 
as if busily engaged in the household arrange- 
ments. 

I reached the spot, and presenting myself at 
the door, asked the tall figure, which proved to 
be a woman, if I might take shelter under her 
roof for the night. Her yoice was gruff, and 
her attire negligently thrown about her. I walk- 
ed in, took a wooden stool, and quietly seated 
myself by the fire. The next object that attrac- 
ted my notice, was a finely formed young Indian, 
resting his head between his hands, with his el- 
bows on his knees. A long bow rested against 
the log wall near him, while a quantity of arrows 
and two or three raccoon skins lay at his feet. 
He moved not—he apparently breathed not.— 
Accustomed to the bdabits of the Indians, and 
knowing that they pay little attention to the ap- 
proach of civilized strangers, (a circumstance 
which, in some countries, is considered evincing 
the apathy of their character,) I addressed him 
in French, a language not unfrequently partial- 
ly known to the people of that neighbourhood. 
He raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes 
with his finger, and gave a significant glance 
with the other. His face was covered with blood. 
The fact was, that an hour before this, as he was 
in the act of discharging an arrow at a raccoon 
in the top of a tree, the arrow had split upon the 
cord, and sprung with such violence into his 
right eye, as to destroy it forever. 

Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of fare 
I might expect. Such a thing as a bed was not 
to be seen; but many large untanned bear and 
buffalo hides lay piled in a corner. I drew a 
fine time piece from my breast, told the woman 
it was late and that I was fatigued. She had 
espied my watch, the richness of which seemed 
to operate upon her feelings with electric quick- 
ness. She teld me that there was plenty of veni- 
son and jerked buffalo meat. and that on. re- | 
moving the ashes [ should find a cake. But 
my watch had struck her fancy, and her curi- 
osity had to be gratified by an immediate sight 
of it. I took off the gold chain that secured it, 
from around my neck, and presented it to her. 
She was all ecstasy, spoke of its beauty, asked 
me its value, and put the chain round her braw- 
ny neck, saying how happy the possession of 
such a watch would make her. Thoughtless, 
and, as I fancied myself, in so retired a spot, se- 
cure, I paid little attention to her movements. I 
helped my dog to a good supper of venison, and 
was not long in satisfying the demands of my 
own appetite. 

The Indian rose from his seat as if in extreme 
suffering. He passed and repassed me several 
times, and once pinched me in the side so vio- 
lently, that the pain nearly brought forth an ex- 
clamation of anger. I lookedathim. His eye 
met mine, but his look was so forbidding that it 
struck a chill into the more nervous part of my 
system. He again seated himself, drew his 
butcher knife from its scabbard, examined its 
edge, as I would that of a razor suspected dull, 
replaced it, and again taking his tomahawk from 
his back, filled the pipe of it with tobacco, and 
sent me expressive glances whenever our hos- 
tess chanced to have her back toward us. 
Never till that moment, had my senses been 
awakened to the danger which I now supposed 
to be about me. I returned glance for glance 
with my companion, and rested well assured that, 
whatever enemies I might have, he was not of 
their number. 

I asked the woman for my watch, wound it 
up, and under pretence of wishing to see how 
the weather might be on the morrow, took up 
my gun and walked out of the cabin. I slipped 
a bullet into each barrel, scraped the edges of 
my flints, renewed the primings, and returned 
to the hut, giving a favourable account of my 
observations. I took a few bear skins, made a 
pallet of them, and calling my faithful dog to 
my side, lay down with my gun close by my 
body, and in a few minutes, was, to all appear- 
ance, fast asleep. 

A short time had elapsed, when some voices 
were heard, and from the corner of my eyes I 
saw two athletic youths making their entrance, 
bearing a dead stag on a pole. They disposed 
of their burden, and asking for whiskey, helped 
themselves freely to it. Observing me and the 
wounded Indian, they asked who I was, and 
why the devil that rascal, (meaning the Indian, 
who they knew understood not a word of Eng- 
lish,) was in the house. The mother—for so 
she proved to be, bade them to speak less loudly, 
made mention of my watch, and took them to a 


‘corner, where a conversation took place, the 


purport of which required little shrewdness in 
me to guess. I tapped my dog gently. He 
moved his tail, and with indescribable pleasure, 
I saw his fine eyes alternately fixed on me and 
raised toward the trio in the corner. I felt that 
he perceived the danger of my situation. The 
Indian exchanged a last glance with me. 

The lads had eaten and drunken themselves 
into such a condition, that I already looked upon 
them as hors du combat, and the frequent visits 
of the whiskey bottle to the ugly mouth of their 
dam, I hoped would soon reduce her to a like 
state. Judge of my astonishment, reader, when 
I saw this incarnate fiend take a large carving 
knife, and go to the grindstone to whet its 
edges. 1 saw her pouring water on the turning 
machine, and watched her working away with 
the dangerous instrument, until the cold sweat 
covered every part of my body, in dispite of 


Her task finished, she walked to her reeling 
sons, and said, ** There, that'll soon settle him! 
Boys, kill you————, and then for the watch.” 

i turned, cocked my gun locks silently, touch- 
ed my faithful companion, and lay ready to start 


my determination to defend myself to the last. 


up and shoot the first who might attempt my life. 

he moment was fast approaching, and that 
might have been my last in this world, had not 
Providence made rations for my rescue. 
All was ready. The infernal hag was advan- 
cing slowly, probably contemplating the best 
way of shing me, while her sons should 
be enga with the Indian. I was several 
times on the eve of rising and shooting her on 
the spot: but she was not to be punished thus. 
The door was suddenly opened, and there enter- 
ed two travellers, each with a long rifle on his 
shoulder. I bounced upon my feet, and makin 
them most heartily welcome, told them how wel 
it was for me that they should have arrived at 
that moment. The tale was soon told. The 
drunken sons were secured, and the woman, in 
spite of her deféhce and vociferations, shared 
the same fate. The Indian fairly danced with 
joy, and gave us to understand, that as he could 
not sleep for pain, he would watch over us. You 
may suppose we slept much less than we talked. 
The two strangers gave me account of their 
once having been themselves ia a similar situa- 
tion. Day came, fair and rosy, and with it the 
punishment of our captives. 

They were now quite sobered. Their feet 
were unbound, but their hands still securely 
tied. We marched them into the woods off the 
road, and having used them as regulators were 
wont to use such delinquents, we set fire to the 
cabin, at: all the skins and implements to the 
young Indian warrior, and proceeded, well pleas- 
ed, toward the settlements. 


From the Pilot and Transcript. 
CHURCH OF ROME. 


Gen. Green :—I send you a few cursory re. | 
marks, in addition to the views I exhibited, of 
the genius and character of the Church of Rome, 
in a former communication. 

At this time, there exists in Europe an agita- 
ting conflict between the advocates of human 
rights and the adherents of despotism. During 
the convulsions of the French Revolution, the 
minds of men were awakened to a sense of the 
oppressions of their rulers, and to an examina- 
tion of their civil rights, and the obligation of 
obedience to arbitrary power. During that pe- 
riod a new generation sprung up, not only in 
France, but throughout Europe, which deeply 
imbibed the spirit of liberty, and is now actively 
engaged in propagating it. This excites the ap- 
prehensions of emperors, kings and princes, as 
dangerous to the continuance of their power, and 
eeling a common interest, they have systema- 
tized all their efforts to crush it. In conjunc. 
tion with military force, to check and keep it 
down, as in Poland and Italy, they have availed 
themselves of an alliance with the Church of 
Rome, to effectuate their nefarious designs. It 
is their determinate purpose to extirpate repub- 
— liberty, if possible, from the face of the 
earth. 

This country is too remote from them, for di- 
rect coercive acts, by an armed force. It is, in 
fact, as they conceive, the only and chief obsta- 
cle in the way of achieving their triumph over 
liberal principles. Therefore, in order to ac- 
complish this object in these United States, they 
find that they must exclusively rely on some 
agency, that can operate by a moral and reli- 
gious influence on the public mind. That we 
may fully understand, in this point of view, how 
well the hierarchy of Papal Rome is adapted for | 
a political lever, in the hands of Prince Metter- 
nich and the Holy Alliance, to effect their ob- 
ject, we must look only for a moment into its 
interior organization. 

We find that in the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and in all their seminaries, 
both male and female, there is instilled into the 
mind an implicit obedience and reverence for 
ecclesiastical superiors, as a conscientious duty, 
enjoined by divine authority. Whatever man- 
dates issue from the Vatican at Rome, are al- 
ways faithfully executed, as the commands of 
duty itself. hatever these may be, they are 
taught to believe that it would he sinful to ques- 
tion the obligation to perform them. By these 
means, the priests become willing and prompt 
agents to carry into effect any plans, without 
themselves knowing the object of them. They 
are unconscious Instruments, but the more faith- 
ful, in the hands of the Court of Rome, which 
is inimical to free inquiry, and of course willing- 
ly co-operates with the Holy Alliance in its 
measures for the destruction of civil liberty. 
Again. The priests are forbidden to marry, 
and to raise families, lest they might acquire a 
local interest, in the country where they are 
stationed ; they also might become entangled in 
ties of relationship and sympathy with the com- 
munity in which they live; which would render 
them less ready and free at all times, and at any 
moment, to act exclusively in the service of 
their superiors. Matrimony would be inconsis- 
tent with the disengaged condition, which is the 
great design of celibacy, to enable the priest, as 
a soldier of the Pope, to be ever ready to exe- 
cute his orders. ‘Thus the priests, monks, and 
nuns, compose in fact the army of a foreign 
potentate, to fulfil his high behests, as a reli- 
gious duty, and to look up to him for promotion 
in dignity or office; for in the Court of Rome, 
the Pope, being the supreme head of the Church, 
is the sole fountain of honour, as well as of 
authority. 

When we examine the subject a little further, 
we are struck with the undeniable fact, that 
two-thirds at least of the priests in this country, 
are foreigners: Italians, Spaniards, Belgians, but 
a major part from Ireland; who have no natural 
ties to this country, and have no sentiments or 


They are ordered to take charge of a congrega- 

tion, without consulting the members of it; but 

are set over them by the authority of the Pope. 

They are commissioned to be their spiritual 

guides; to hear confessions; to grant absolution, 

and impose penances, and to administer the last 

sacrament, which is considered so essential to the 

consolation of the dying penitent in the Romish 

faith. 

Although in this country, every person has a 

right to hold any creed he chooses, and although 

we are apt to follow that of our forefathers, I 

deem it my privilege as an American citizen, to 

examine how any religious sect may prostitute 

its ordinances, rites or sacraments, to temporal 

and political pes I allude to the prayers 

and masses for the dead, which the Church of 
Rome teaches its votaries, are necessary for the 

deliverance of departed souls from Purgatory. 

Services, of which some indigent survivors of 
deceased relatives have complained, as a bur- 

then; because they could not be obtained without 

pecuniary compensation; it being the bounden 

duty of the Priest to exact it, though he might 

be charitably disposed to remit it. We may see, 

in the Register’s office, bequests by will, for this 
purpose, by deceased members of the Romish 
Church, and when the deceased had no propery: 
or died intestate, the surviving relatives are call- 

ed an to contribute for the repose of the soul of 
the deceased. Can any one say or calculate, 
what may be the probable amount which the 
Church levies on her members in this way !— 
Tbe members of the Church of Rome compose 
but a small portion of the population of the 
United States, yet we see that she erects more 
splendid edifices for public worship than any 
other sect, and holds much property, and is 
daily acquiring more. This demonstrates an 
accumulation of power and pecuniary resources, 
in the hands of single unmarried men, most- 
ly foreigners, without any ties to this country, 
and acknowledging allegiance only to the Pope 
of Rome. 

If the monarchists and legitimists of Europe, 
such as Prince Metternich and others, have 
availed themselves of the hierarchical instru- 
ments of Papal Rome, and aid them with pecu- 
niary donations to propagate the principles of 
despotism, and to subvert the liberty of the Press 
and the rights of conscience; if the Pope has 
leagued with Kings and Princes to exert all the 


tion of the pupils; and the object 


feelings in common with the American citizen. | 78 


poses, from the cursory view I have taken of 
hia system of operations, it must be obvious to 
every reflecting mind, that our Republican in- 
stitutions are in imminent peril, from a most 
formidable foe, and that it behooves every true 
patriot to warn the American nation against the 
insidious machinations of foreign despots, of 
which there are such strong evidences exhibited 
in the Encyclical letter of the Pope, and the un- 
warrantable interference of Bishop John, of 
Charleston, an insulated foreigner, in the late 
Presidential election. A SuBsCRIBER. 


TURKISH FUNERALS, 

I was coming with a friend from the theatre, 
at sunset, when we were met by four men car- 
tying a long chest of white wood, having a 
bevelled top, without any cloth covering, 
coffin was supported by two bars of wood, which 
appeared fixed to the bottom of it, by means of 
which it was borne on the shoulders of the four 
men who trotted along (they did not walk) at a 
very smart pace, in the direction of the lar 
burial-ground ; there were apparently no frie 
nor mourners to perform the last sad duty ; the 
body had been intrusted to four common por- 
ters, who seemed determined to get through 
their job with all possible despatch. A few 
weeks after this time, chancing to be at Stam- 
houl about sunrise, | saw what was apparently 
a coffin of the same structure as the former, but 
having a green turban on the top of it, borne 
along on the shoulders of four men at a brisk 
trot; there were, besides, one or two assistants 
trudging behind; but ever and anon, as the 
coffin the doors of the various houses 
aud shops, a Turk would sally out and relieve 
ane of the hearers, who in his turn would be re- 
lieved by the next pious mussulman. These 
omen of bearers were made so frequently, 
that | do not imagine any man had to run one 
hundred yards, as the whole four were certain 
to be changed once, if not oftner, during that- 
distance; for the Turks believe that to carry a 
dead body forty paces expiates one sin; the 
charges, too, were always made without im- 
peding the onward course of the body, which 
continued to move forward even in the act of 
changing. I wished much to have followed the 
corpse, and seen the last act, but the speed at 
which the bearers were going, and the uncer- 
tainty as to the distance deterred me. It was 
not until some months after this time that I had 
an opportunity of seeing another burial. In 
the beginning of perc peers the little burial- 

round in Pera, I saw the usual complement of 
our men, trudging onwards where were a crowd 
of Turks in the burial-ground; I directed my 
course thither, and grrived just as the cortege 
reached the group. The coffin, which appear- 
ed about four feet long, contained, I knew, on 
account of its having no turban on it, a female. 
The crowd of Turks seemed to be the relations 
and friends, who had come there to look out for 
a grave; they had just found a suitable place, 
and the grave-digger, having measured the cof- 
fin with his wooden shovel, prepared to dig a 
trench of about three feet deep at one end, and 
two and a-half feet at the other; this bei 
done, a cut was made with a saw in the foot o 
the coffin, and it was lifted into the grave; it did 
not rest horizontally, however as the head was 
considerably higher than the feet, which caused 
the body to recline with its face looking towards 
theeast. Thereap no priests, noceremony, 
no grief; in fact, it was one of the most ordina- 
rily treated affairs, | ever saw. I was told two 
or three times to go away, as I was not a Mus- 
sulman ; but I professed ;,;2t to understand what 
was said to me, and remained. After the body 
had been deposited, strong short wooden planks 
were fixed crossways over the coffin, and the 
remainder of from twelve to eighteen inches, 
was filled up with the earth, when the company 
walked away with as little apparent concern as 
if they had been burying a dog. The fourth fune- 
ral that I saw was conducted exactly in the 
same manner, only there was a scarlet cloth, 
fringed with gold lace, thrown over the coffin, 
which was not taken off until it was about to be 
consigned to the grave. When the grave was 
dug, the coffin was laid across it, anda cut 
made with a saw on the lid at the bottom, and 
then lowered down; it was then battened over 
with strong boards, and filled up.with earth, the 
parties manifesting the utmost unconcern all the , 
time.—Reid’s ‘ Turkey and the Turks.’ 


Mars 


Young G » near County, 
Pa.—This was 0 under the direction of 


the subscriber on the lst of ber last; and already, in the 
short space of two months, numbers over fifty students. 
The mansion purchased for the purpose is probably not ex- 
celled in the United States, for the beauty of its situation. 
The edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and 
was built at a coset of $17,000: it is now expressly fitted up 
for a Boarding Schovi, and combines almost every requisite 
for the accommodation of both pupils and teachers. The 
buildings stand on an elevated spot of ground, two miles 
northwest of Colambia, and a short distance from the Penn- 
syivania Canal and Susquehanna river. - 
The communication by stage and railroad between this 
erm Philadelphia, and timore is daily, and a few 
ride through a fertile country will find you in either 
City. | 
This intended that no exertion to render 
the whe are be confided to the care of 
the Principal. Connected with the Semmary are ample 
play-grounda, and a gymoasium ia fited up express y for the 
amusement and exercise of the pupils. dormiwries are 
and and in winter desi- 
. In the domestic arrangements, 
caso will be taken of the health of the poplin and measures 
will be ad for this end. While the intellect will be 
ct particularly aimed at in 
this Seminary, will be the formation of a good moral character. 
The course of instruction Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the G lish 
Grammar, Composition, ory, (generaland natural.) 


Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, En- 
gineering, Natural Phi y, Chemistry, 

Ornamental Wri Exercises.in Elocution, Draw- 
ing and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, with the 


The Principal has also great pains in selecting a 
Piano and other ie te 


ents in Music. 
Teacuens.—E. A. Seiker, Prof. of German 


is ng a native of 


Modern ingeach - - - - 800 
Tuition of day-scholara, in the ral studies of the 
Institute per session, payable in advance. - - - - 1200 
A lar examination will be held at the end of every 


A reqoed of the tending of each pupil in studies and 


deportment will be kept, and a forwa to parents or 
guardians, The sedans to be farnished with their own 
towels and basins, and to have them and their clothes dis 


A PEW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 6, south of the Pulpit, in 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadel (Dr. Cuyler's) 
on Seventh below Arch street. Price 240 dollars. 
371, Race street. 


PEW IN THE CENTRAL CHURCH.—For sale, 
Pew in the South aisle of the Central Charch, Phila 
delphia, comer of Eighth and Cherry Streets, un favourable 
terms. Apply at 134, Chestnut Sireet. jan. 24. 


USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE.—This work 
dicals, and cootains, together with the more 


keep up with the current, without wo great expense of me 
ney or ime. Of the foreign periodicals, the 
useless and uninteresting w us—and is 
ae to swell out the numbers to a respecia- 
ble size. “' wheat should be winnowed from 
lications, and the chaff thrown a ” Be 
Series, twelve volumes, $30 bound. Publi 
& Co., 997 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Price—Six Dollar a year, in ad vanee—Seven and a 
if net. jan 
FAMILY GROCERIES.—The sabscriber 
for sale an exiensive and well selected asso, Uucnt of Pa- 
mily Gruecrics, flue ‘Venus, Pickles, Fruit, Spices, ke., at the 
lowest mar i ‘THOMPSON BLACK, 
N. Bread 


means in their power to accomplish these pur- | 


prices, 
curner Chestnut and Tenth, and N, W 
and Chestuat girects, Philadeiphia, dee 


Piano, Violin, and Clarionet. T. Harman, Tutor, Juvenile - 


uire 
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@ 
im, Greek, German, French, and languages. 
| The Library of the institute numbers Sopety over a 1000 
| x volumes, and nearly $500 have been expended in the pur- 
ehase of a Phi ical apparatus. 
Language and 
. Literature, Teacher of Natural Philosophy, Drawing and 
Penmanship. J, M. Boggs, A. B., Teacher of Latin and . 
Greek languages. Monsieur L. La Coste, Prof. of French and ,' 
ish | and Belles Lettres. J. Kloz, Prof. of the : 
F Department. The German — eee 
Prussia, the French by a native of 
a gentioman, who, by several yeery residence in Peru, Chill, 
| and Ecuador, has made himself entire master of that tongue. : 
| The students of these three languages have here a rare oppor- - 
tunity of studying them on Manesca’s unrivalled pian. 
Terms—The school year will be diviied into two sessions 
: of five months each, the first one commencing on the first of i 
October, the second on the first of April. y 
: Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, — and the use 
: of the globes, maps, apparatus, lectures on Natural History, 
Chemistry, éc. per seasion, payable in advance, - $7500 
e extra charge session will be, for music, - 1300 
| unctly ication may 
a by letter or otherwise, at the Semmary. and references cheer- 
| fully given. EDWARD SIEKER, Principal. . Te 
dec 19—3m 
| 
| 
: | views and elaborate discussions, a su t 
| ing from the Magazines and Annuals. As a family book, 
and Travels, History, d&c., which it contains, Asa general 
review, ooh og gee of the literature of the day, it will be 
found val to i men, and all who desire to 
1 


